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xX Investigate each new credit applicant and 
each request for additional credit. 


A credit report gives you all the facts in one place! 


xX Use your credit information to departmentalize 


your sales effort. Push sales only in those departments 


in which your customers are interested. 


A credit report gives you all the facts in one place! 


xX Watch your accounts receivable closely, and follow up 
immediately if your customer is getting too deep in debt. 


A credit report gives you all the facts in one place! 


You can win every time, with a Factbilt credit report 


from your local credit bureau. 


Reports anywhere through Credit Bureau Division members of 


Associatep Crepit Kureaus of America Inc. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 








THOUSANDS OF “SKIPS” 
HAVE BEEN LOCATED 


and 


Millions of Dollars 
Collected 


on Accounts up to 12 years old 
through the Methods 
learned from this book 


"How to LOCATE SKIPS 
and COLLECT’”’ 


by A. M. TANNRATH 


Authority on Credits, Collections and Skip Tracing 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS 
KIND EVER PUBLISHED! 


Read What Users Say: 


Fourteen different ways to locate “This is the GOLDEN KEY that unlocks thousands of 
a skip without a registered dollars in accounts that have defied every known skip-tracing 
letter. procedure. 

A letter to former employers that “We have used your methods on a number of accounts that 


will bring phenomenal results. date back OVER SIX YEARS. with ph 
phenomenal results.” 
Eleven stories of actual cases Stellers Jewelry, Milwaukee 6, 


h the skip has bee 

bmn — - A ~~ = “The results I have ed be in — some of of my ‘closed 
lected through these skip trac- file’ skips have been overwhelming and _profitable.’’—-G. Nelson, 
ing and collection methods. Nevada Recovery Bureau, Las Vegas, Nevada 








SKIP TRACING 
Procedure for the individual skip 


tracer. 
Procedure for the firms of vol- 
ume business. 


Collecting Old Accounts 
Installment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 
Intra- and Inter-State 


How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters. 

Analysing returned registered let- 


14 BOOKS—“‘We are placing our order for fourteen copies 
of the above books to be mailed to our various offices as shown 
on the attached sheet.’’—Securities Credit Corp., Denver, Colo. 


21 BOOKS—‘‘We are enclosing check in payment of 21 copies 


Commercial Laws 
Canon of Commercial Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 


of your book. Kindly ship to ‘he following addresses.’’—Mer- 
chants Acceptance Corp., Woscuter 8, Mass. 

160 BOOKS—‘We placed one or more copies in cach of 
our offices. Many thousands of dollars worth of skip accounts 
have been located through the direct result of your book.’ 
Miller Management Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


For All States 
How to Forward Claims 
For Collection 


How t to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 
Tracing the guarantor’s job. 
A concrete case. 


OVER 25.000 SATISFIED 


You, too, should benefit from this book! Send for your 


copy today. Then get those old accounts out of dust and 
storage—and begin to turn them into REAL MONEY 




















NOW 








A VALUABLE GIFT 
for Every Employee 
in your Credit or Collection Dept. 


Write for Discounts on Quantity Lots 


USERS 
270 Pages 
chock full $ 00 
of practical 
helpful sd oF 
information CANADA $5.50 
CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY 
A. M. TANNRATH, Dept. CW-17 
343 So. Dearborn St., Room 608, Chicago 4, Ill. 
copy(ies) of How to Locate Skips and 


Please send me 
Collect. Check Enclosed 




















Name... 


Fiem Name ....-..-.-. 


WILL PAY ITS COST A 
THOUSAND TIMES OVER 
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Prompt Payment 
5 Gs soow now runy ee Of your account 
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‘ompt Payments Build . as same courteous 
that this accow ( Good Credit—"Werh chee 
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tha Good Credivn - manner as your 
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YOUR CREDIT RECORD / 
1S AN OPEN BOOK .. 


By the way you pay, you 
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P Payment Builds Bureaus of the United Seaces and Can- 
Good Credit—"Worth ata, form the bases of credit report— 
More Than Gold” aed by creditors and employers to padge * We V. 
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Your Patronage! 
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waiting for you 
Come in and use it! 
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Prompt Payments Make a 
Good Credit Record 


Charge Accounts 


ACCOUNTS are due ae = J be 4 
and payable upon Es bearing on 
receipt of bill They #2 Teuiters of the community. 
PAY YOUR PHYSICIAN, 
dentist and hospital bills 
s 

Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 





and maintain a 
“Prompt Pay" credit 
record. 











manner 
which you pay your bills. Its 
files are open to every credit 
granter. 
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Use Your 
Charge Account! 
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@ PLEASE protect your credit 
standing by making payment NOW 
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Please bring the sccount 
wad cna seed ___ Past Due! 
D> PROMPT payment of this 
account is necessary te 
protect your credit record. 
Guard Your Credit Asa 
Sacred Trust. 
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TODAY 


in this “Who's Whe” 3 will by 


As a member of the Credit Bureau we are 
called upon to report, at frequent intervals, 
the credit standing of our customers. ‘This 
report is available to every merchant or pro 
fessional man who is a member of the Credit 
Bureaw. 
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Your account with us at the present time is 
PAST DUE. To maintain a good credit ree- 
ord, you should make a payment NOW or 
arrange for an early settlement. 
Name 
Owed to 
Balance $. Past Dve $. 
Date 
Quard Your Credit as a Sacred Truss 
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Cut Collection Costs 


CUSTOMER'S 


LOW COST NOTICES 
all-tu-one-piece { 


MAKES COLLECTIONS 
EASIER, FASTER... SAVES 
50¢ ON EVERY DOLLAR! 


TRIPLE-DUTY combines outgoing 
envelope, notice form and return enve- 
lope in one piece. Costs less to handle, 
brings in delinquent payments faster. Can 
be used in series of first, second and third 
notices. But first notices in TRIPLE- 
DUTY form do the bulk of your collec- 
tion job. Make it easy for customers to 
remit payments promptly, resulting in 
improved collection efficiency. Only 2¢ 
postage, mailed anywhere in the U. S. 


Your mail gets first-class attention from 
customers, but you pay only third-class 
rates when you use TRIPLE-DUTY. Send 
in the attached coupon for your com- 
plimentary samples and price list. See 
for yourself what TRIPLE-DUTY can 
do for you! Clip the coupon and mail 
it today. 


HODES-DANIEL COMPANY, Inc. 


(Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Duty 
Envelopes) 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Hodes-Daniel Co., Inc. 
352 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us somples and prices 


of TRIPLE-DUTY Collection Notices. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 
Ccw-3 
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Credit Administration 


O. M. PRENTICE, Comptroller, Island Tug & Barge Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


HE BROAD functions of Credit Administration 

are, to: (1) grant credit; (2) service and conserve 
credit accounts; (3) collect accounts; (4) manage, and 
operate the accounting and office functions of a credit 
department; and (5) manage the personnel of the credit 
department. 

The duties of a Credit Manager or Manager of Credit 
Sales are to supervise, and organize these functions which 
can be summarized: To Grant Credit, Collect, and 
Manage the Credit Department. 

The principal kinds of credit are: bank credit; gov- 
ernmental credit; monetary credit; mercantile-wholesale 
credit; and retail credit. 

Credit is derived from the Latin “Credo”—“J Be- 
lieve.” You probably have some favourite definition of 
credit. The one I like is, “The ability to obtain goods 
or services in the present by a promise to pay in the 
future.” Two famous sayings of credit: by Webster, 
“Credit has produced more wealth than all the gold 
mines in the world,” and by B. C. Forbes, “Confidence 
begets Credit; Credit begets wealth.” 

The importance of credit to business is indicated by 
the fact that around 85 per cent of the total of wholesale 
and retail sales are on a.credit basis. The basic fact is 
that extending credit to a customer is the same as lend- 
ing him money. In using credit the customer is actually 
buying with money which is to be paid in the future. 
It naturally follows that credit must be based on con- 
fidence. 

Credit has greatly increased sales and without credit 
sales present mass production, with its decreasing costs, 
would not have been possible. As a few instances: autos, 
radios, refrigerators, television, component parts of houses, 
etc., the sales of which are largely on credit. Credit 
can be a factor for the good of the nation and for eco- 
nomic progress, but if abused can be an evil and disrupt 
the economy of a country. 

The bases of granting credit are the famous three 
“C’s,” Character, Capacity, Capital, and some would add 
Chance and Charity. 

The credit department, or as it is known in retailing, 
the credit sales department, should grant as much credit 
as is possible within the bounds of safety and within the 
credit policy laid down by top management. It can also 
be here emphasized that the credit executive and the 
controller should help top management in defining and 
formulating credit policy. 

In formulating a credit policy top management will 
consider: (1) Funds available for Credit Extension; 
(2) Desire to increase or maintain sales; (3) Competi- 
tion; (4) Credit losses through bad debts which are to 
be taken; and (5) Costs of credit operation. 

It is axiomatic that credit cannot be extended to all 
who seek its use. The credit granter must be reasonably 
sure his account will be paid; and paid as agreed. All 
credit executives must endeavour to formulate a scientific 
basis for granting credit, have definite rules which they 
follow, and know how those rules are working out. 
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Above everything the retail credit granter must use 
his Credit Bureau and must fully cooperate with that 
bureau and his fellow credit granters. He should know 
of his customer: 


Name in full: Wife’s name 

Residence, present and for over three years. Tele- 
phone 

Business address and business telephone 

Does he own his own home 

Occupation, and how long held 

Where he has used Credit before and how he paid 

Bank account if any 

How much Credit he wishes to use; and have his 
agreement as to payment, by signature. 


Then he must check this through his Credit Bureau, 
and then he can use the formula: Can he pay; Does he 
pay; Will he pay; When will he pay; Can he be made 
to pay?—and also consider his Earnings; his ability to 
pay, and his desire to pay. 

Of course some applications are from persons so well 
known that their ability to pay and their paying records 
are beyond doubt. On the other hand, there will be 
some persons who must be refused credit absolutely. 
Between these two extremes ranges the wide field of 
retail credit granting. The retail credit department must 
have a well-trained staff so diplomacy arid good judg- 
ment are always fully used. 

Looking at the credit department of a Retail Store 
we find its principal functions are: Authorizing credit 
accounts; controlling credit; collecting accounts; selling 
merchandise; and accounting for credit sales and cash 
received from customers for their accounts. 

The credit department’s first contact with the customer 
is, usually, when credit is applied for. Taking the credit 
application is the first step in opening the account. The 
best practice is to require a signed application for all 
credit accounts. It is important that the customer be 
met in a friendly way; that an atmosphere of friendliness 
be maintained through the whole credit department. 


Activities of Credit Interviewer 


The credit interviewer, who may in a medium sized 
business be the credit manager, must find the kind of 
credit the customer desires, and actually requires. 

The Credit Application should be a printed form and 
the required information is more easily obtained when 
the applicant can read the form as it is being filled out. 
A general conversation can lead to a great deal of the 
information required. The different types of credit 
which can be offered to the customer should be explained, 
then suggest the type which best meets the customer’s 
need, such as monthly charge account, special monthly 
purchase account, or an installment contract account. 
It is also most important to explain the credit terms and 
when payment is expected, also the operating of the 
account. 

A great many firms have a printed booklet which is 
given the customer explaining the different types of ac- 





counts offered, the terms, and how the types of accounts 
can be used. This booklet is given the customer when 
the opening of the account is completed. With all new 
accounts the best practice is to then clear the application 
to the local credit bureau and secure a credit report. 
This report will check occupation and the other informa- 
tion given by the customer, but, most important of all, it 
will give the credit experience of other firms with this 
customer. You will then know if the customer is paying 
other accounts satisfactorily; is hard to collect from; 
makes too many returns; or if other merchants are un- 
paid. Here you will have the real basic experience from 
which you can judge whether or not the account is to be 
accepted, and if so, how satisfactory an account it will be. 

It is readily understood that different individuals are 
entitled to different amounts of credit. The credit 
granter does no favour by having his customers overbuy 
and so get into financial difficulties. The credit inter- 
viewer's personal impressions of the applicant can also 
be made a part of the credit file. A complete credit 
application file containing as much data as required is a 
most valuable record. 

Credit Bureaus are the backbone of all successful re- 
tail credit selling. You always find credit conditions the 
most healthy in those communities where the retail credit 
men cooperate fully with each other and see that an 
efficient bureau is maintained. The credit bureau files 
will contain information that is satisfactory in supporting 
individual accounts in much greater proportion than un- 
satisfactory information. My guess is about 93 per cent 
satisfactory to 7 per cent unsatisfactory. 

Just for a moment we will consider what are about 
the lowest minimum requirements for any credit. They 
are: steady job or income; and reasonable time in the 
community, or comes with a satisfactory record from an- 
other place. Previous good paying habits are a great 
asset ; even more so than a bank account. 

The most important thing for the credit department 
is to maintain and keep the customer’s good will. Even, 
at times, if the credit cannot be granted, the sale can 
be made for cash. There is also the maintaining of as 
much as possible of every customer’s business with your 
firm. 

The three main types of credit accounts offered in 
retail credit are: 


The Monthly Charge Account. The customer buys 
whatever is desired and pays in full the month following, 
per statement rendered by the store. Payment is usually 
agreed by the tenth of the month following purchase but 
any time during the following month is usually considered 


as satisfactory. The total to which any one month's 
maximum purchases are to amount is arranged when the 
account is opened, but the credit granter usually will, in 
a great many instances, let this be exceeded by a con- 
siderable amount. 

The Installment Contract Account: to cover the pur- 
chase of large items and being arranged for a definite 
amount, with an agreed down payment, and _ specific 
monthly payments and a carrying charge. A lien is 
usually given the seller which is satisfied when payment 
is made in full. 

The Special Account, which will come in many vari- 
ations, from a limited amount to be purchased in one 
month and paid the month following, to a limited amount 
to be purchased one month to be paid over a series of 
months. From no down payment and no carrying charge 
to a down payment and a carrying charge with many 
cross variations of these factors. 


Method of Controlling Accounts 


These accounts are controlled as to amount purchased 
by a letter of credit, shopping ticket, or coupons; and 
take as their name the method by which the credit is used 
in making purchases in the store. The retail credit de- 
partment must ever be alert to see that as many credit 
sales as possible are made, and also to consider the cash 
business, both present and possible, of each customer of 
the store. Customer good will is the cornerstone of all re- 
tailing and the credit department representatives must be 
masters of its art. 

It has often been said, and truly so, that an account 
correctly opened is already more than half collected. 
No sale on credit has been completed until the money 
has been collected and is in the till. The first principle 
is to stop further purchases on a credit account when it 
becomes overbought or when it becomes overdue. Ac- 
counts must be closely followed so quick action can be 
taken as required. 

The main tools of collection are: form notices, form 
letters, individual letters, telephone calls, and collectors. 
Collections is a subject within itself, but we must always 
remember good credit administration calls for good col- 
lecting of all accounts. The credit department should 
also develop a method and system of following up all 
satisfactory accounts on which the customer has stopped 
buying. The system should bring the account up for at- 
tention immediately following the first month there are 
no purchases. Then the follow-up can be by stickers, 
notes, letters, etc., on a monthly basis. You must be sure 

(Turn to “Credit Administration,”’ page 10.) 
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The Credit Bureau 
And the Community 


W. Geoffrey Ellis, Manager 
Credit Bureau of Victoria 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


THE ECONOMICS of any community rely on the 
employment income of its inhabitants and to a great ex- 
tent the internal retail trade which results therefrom and 
which consists of cash and credit transactions. Fre- 
quently, the average man-on-the-street assumes that the 
Credit Bureau is concerned only with the latter and 
blacklists anybody who does not pay. 

Too often, however, this assumption is allowed to re- 
main uncorrected ; indeed, some merchants prefer to nur- 
ture it, using the name of the Bureau as a threat in the 
collection of slow accounts, and thus increasing the feel- 
ing that a Credit Bureau is a Gestapo-like organisation, 
whose tentacles extend into every home for the harass- 
ment of the unfortunate and to create fear in the minds 


of the foolish. 

Actually, of course, nothing is further from the truth. 
The Credit Bureau's position is primarily that of being 
a central recording agency of credit, employment and 
other information for the use of its members, on the 
dwellers in the community. However, in order that the 
Credit Bureau may occupy a place of eminence in the 
community and be given the prestige which it should have 
to be successful, it must travel much further. It must 
build up a reputation for service, not only service to its 
members, but service to the public in general. 

This can be accomplished by the owner or manager of 
a Credit Bureau in a number of ways. He must first 
convince himself that only by service can he succeed 
but he must follow this by educating his staff that service 
must be their watchword. He must see that his staff 
know what they are doing and why they do it. He must 
teach them that delays or errors in reporting may lose a 
sale, create a bad debt, or give rise to antagonism from 
both members and public. In addition to the education 
of his staff, he must be prepared to assist and educate the 
smaller merchants in the solution of their credit and col- 
lection problems. To do this, he must study these, in- 
spiring the merchants with confidence in him and indi- 
cating his willingness to render assistance wherever it is 
required to both the smaller merchant and the Credit 
Departments of the larger organisations. 

To the public, he must be known as a man of integrity, 
interested in his community’s welfare and advancement, 
taking part in civic and municipal affairs and at all times 
being ready to help and advise members of the public in 
their own credit and financial troubles. In_ short, 
through his efforts and example, the Credit Bureau's posi- 
tion in the community should be on as high a level as 
that of the Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade or 
any other well-known organisation whose success de- 
pends on service to the community, whether for profit 
or otherwise. Once this is reached, there is no doubt that 
as the community prospers, so will the Credit Bureau, 
as they will have become indispensable to each other.*** 
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Hospitals Benefit 
Through Insurance Scheme 


J. W. Gillis, Account Supervisor 
Royal Jubilee Hospital 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


THE HOSPITALS of British Columbia have few 
collection problems since the Provincial Government 
introduced a health scheme to the people of the Province. 
In 1948 the Government adopted one of the best hos- 
pital schemes known in the world today. This plan gives 
full coverage to ward bed patients, which includes drugs, 
laboratory and x-ray services, physiotherapy treatments, 
board and lodging, etc., for the sum of $1.00 per day. 
The yearly premium for a married man and family is 
$39.00, for a single person, $27.00. 

Because of this scheme, hospital collection problems 
have been reduced considerably. The only headache the 
credit department has, is collecting the differential on 
semi-private and private-room accommodation; and this 
problem can be overcome, to a great extent, if the right 
person or persons are chosen by the hospital to act in the 
capacity of interviewer. They must be on their toes, 
and their manner, disposition, and understanding of 
human nature unsurpassed. 

There are those people in the Province who fall behind 
in their premium payments, and there are some who do 
not adhere to the scheme. Therefore, when a member 
of one of these families becomes ill and requires hospital 
attention, the hospital account must remain his own 
responsibility, and in many cases, accounts are large be- 
cause the patients are charged for all services rendered. 
This sometimes poses a real collection problem, since the 
person or persons involved are often not in a position to 
pay. Occasionally, this situation is difficult to deal with, 
and it requires tact on the part of the interviewer in the 
credit department to ascertain how and when the ac- 
counts will be paid. In many instances it is necessary 
to contact the local credit bureau and solicitors for 
assistance. 

A collection department in a hospital must operate on 
a different basis than an ordinary department store or 
mercantile store when dealing with the public. Sick 
persons or dependents are usually in a different frame of 
mind when discussing finances with the hospital than if 
they were purchasing a Frigidaire from a local appliance 
store on terms. It is, therefore, the duty of the credit 
manager or assistants, to help the sick with their financial 
problems in a benevolent manner, and at the same time, 
enable the hospital to collect the accounts on a given-time 
basis. 

The hospitals of British Columbia can boast of their 
hospitalization scheme, as it has helped them to reduce 
their collection problems to a minimum, as each month 
the hospitals are assured that the greatest percentage of 
their accounts are collected for them through the scheme. 
It has often been said that the average workingman can- 
not afford to be sick these days. This is not the case in 
the Province of British Columbia. A workingman can 
afford to be sick if he is a paid-up member of the B. C. 
Hospital Insurance Service. kkk 





Home Furnishings on Revolving Credit 


RAY F. WHELLAMS, Credit Manager, Standard Furniture Co., Victoria, B. C., Canada 


DEPARTMENT STORES and clothing stores have 
operated Revolving Credit Accounts extensively in recent 
vears with varying degrees of success in many cities. In 
Victoria, it was the Standard Furniture Co., who offered 
the first Revolving Credit Account in 1947. Our plan 
is known as an Open Budget Account, or O. B. A. for 
convenience. ©. B. A. rhymes with O. P. A. and makes 
it easy to remember! 

When you come to pay 

There’s an easy way 

It’s the STANDARD plan 

Called Open Budget Account 
This little jingle in press and radio ads has done a great 
deal to introduce the plan. 

We limit the ceiling to which a customer may charge 
to six times the amount of the monthly payment. For 
example, a monthly payment of $20.00 permits a cus- 
tomer to charge up to $120.00 at any time. Considering 
the size of many home furnishing and appliance sales, 
some may question the value of this type of a plan for a 
furniture store; however, there are many articles which 
most furniture stores sell, such as linoleum, carpets, 
tables, lamps, drapes, spreads, small dining, bedroom, and 
living room sets, which are conveniently paid at one-sixth 
per month. We have customers who call monthly, make 
their monthly payment and charge periodically and have 
been doing this without a break for four and five years. 
That is good business and good traffic to bring into your 
store. 


‘ 


We allow long-term (twelve- to eighteen-month) budg- 
ets to run concurrently with our O. B. A. We also 
have a substantial number of regular charge accounts, 
but do not recommend a charge account and an O. B. A. 
for the same customer. 

Our O. B. A. agreement has two unique features: It 
is a conditional sale agreement—we have the right to 
repossess. This requires careful wording to cover sub- 
sequent purchases and to conform to State or Provincial 
laws; but it can be done and merits the best legal advice. 
It is obvious that customers who understand they do not 
own the merchandise until it is paid for will be more 
careful to maintain regular payments. 

We render a conventional month-end statement with 
wording printed at the foot: “You are entitled to 
charge a further $———— to your O. B. A. this month” 
(see illustration). Obviously this takes time to fill in 
each month but can be done quickly as the statement is 
removed from the ledger card. At the top of each ledger 
card the limit or ceiling of the account is boldly typed. 
The clerk removing the statement mentally deducts the 
“balance owing” from the “limit” and notes the amount 
of the difference in the space provided. If this required 
the hiring of an extra clerk for two days a month, the 
expense would be well justified. One customer after 
receiving his first statement remarked, “That's not a bill, 
that’s an invitation!” It is just that, and there are few 

(Turn to “Revolving Credit,”’ page 13.) 
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The Business Outlook for This Fall 


Bervard Nichols 
Associate Professor of Economic Research, 
Editor, Pittsburgh Business Review 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


BOUT one year ago, it was my opinion then that: 
A (1) The boom in business would continue at least 
through the first half of 1953. 

(2) The second half would probably show some de- 
cline, the drop in the last three months being 
larger than in the third quarter. The setback, 
however, was expected to be mild. 

Even though the administration should change, 
military expenditures would continue heavy and 
probably reach a peak about mid-year. 

Living costs were definitely going higher. 
Personal income would go up a little more. 
Retail buying would rise. 

A buyers’ market would slowly develop and it 
would be wise to rebuild sales forces. 

The longer-term future offers great opportunities 
for business expansion. 

An end to the war in Korea would require re- 
appraisal. 


You can now check the results of those observations. 
There have been some profound shifts in the economy in 
the past year. Perhaps the most significant change is 
the end of the fighting in Korea. Second, a new adminis- 
tration was elected. Third, most foreign countries have 
made good recovery in their economy which means they 
will need less aid. Indeed, their goods are competing 
with ours on a growing scale in world markets. Fourth, 
a large part of the postwar plant expansion has been 
completed. Fifth, deficit spending by the Government is 
being reduced and the first quarter of 1954 is approach- 
ing, when the Government will collect far more in taxes 
than it spends. Sixth, commodity exports are dropping; 
gold exports, however, continue on a fairly large scale. 
Seventh, despite the budget deficit, the total money supply 
dipped $4.5 billion in the first half of 1953. This drop 
is much greater than seasonal. Eighth, more people were 
employed in the country at mid-August than ever before, 
and payrolls were near record levels. On the other 
hand, unemployment was the lowest in our generation. 
Ninth, personal income advanced to an estimated $288 
billion in August, a new peak. 

But in recent weeks, reports of “layoffs and furloughs” 
are on the increase. If the tendency persists, personal 
income will be adversely affected. There is a very close 
relationship between personal income and personal ex- 
penditure. Thus, a decline in personal income would 
soon be followed by a decrease in personal spending. A 
careful appraisal of these and a number of other changes 
indicate that the peak in business activity has probably 
been passed, and, barring a new outbreak of actual war- 
fare, an irregular downward trend will continue for 
some time. This appraisal assumes that there will be 
no new war in the coming year. 
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It was my conviction that the pattern business followed 
after the vacation period in early July would give a clue 
to the pattern in the second half of 1953 and probably 
in the first half of 1954. Business was at peak levels 
earlier in the year; it showed the usual large seasonal 
drop in July. As expected, business recovered after the 
vacation period, but not to the earlier level. The Federal 
Reserve Board index shows this pattern for the country, 
and our own index indicates a similar picture for the 
Pittsburgh district. There is a growing number of signs, 
both national and international in scope, pointing to a 
further sag in business in the coming months. 

Among the more significant are these: 


(1) Steel mill activity since the vacation period has 
not regained the prevacation level by a sizable 
margin. 

(2) Real estate activity has declined a little more. 

(3) Wholesale prices have not advanced appreciably. 

(4) Money is still tight, despite the return to an 
easy money policy by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mortgage money is hard to get and banks are 
tightening up on loans. 

The volume of consumer credit is the highest on 
record, in excess of $27.2 billion. 

Inventories are the highest on record, also. In- 
deed, they have surpassed safety levels in some 
lines. The accumulation of inventories coupled 
with the decline in demand points to curtailment 
in production in the months ahead. 

Automobile production has slackened, and stocks 
are heavy. The used car market has been slow 
for some time. 

New orders for steel are falling. 

Steel scrap prices are again on the skids. 

The serious drought will reduce farm income. 
Farm prices, however, are likely to stop going 
down. 

People are far more reluctant to buy because 
they are convinced ample goods will be available 
and prices may go lower. 

The prolonged rise in personal income has almost 
stopped. 

Commercial failures are rising. 

The stock market has tumbled to a new low in 
1953. Clearly, the stock market should go up 
on the basis of reason, proposed tax cuts, earn- 
ings, dividends, and yield. 

But over short periods, the stock market moves 
on emotion, not on reason. It is only in the 
long run that stock prices respond to earnings, 
dividends, and yield. 





For these reasons, I look for further market 
weakness. 

From the international point of view, the fol- 
lowing items are important: 


(1) Exports of commodities are decreasing. 

(2) Gold exports, however, continue fairly 
large, which is deflationary and tends to 
offset the recent easy money policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 
Russia has troubles internally and in the 
satellites; hence, she is less likely to start 
a war. 
People all over the world want peace: The 
impression is growing that inflation is over 
and deflation is the problem ahead. 
People in this country want the Adminis- 
tration to cut taxes and reduce expendi- 
tures; the same is true in other countries. 
They have about reached the limit of their 
endurance for war, emergencies, tax pay- 
ments, and sacrifice; they want to be let 
alone for a change. 


There are great hazards in making estimates of future 
business tendencies. Even in less trying times, attempts 
to anticipate future operations are likely to go wrong. 
Under the uncertain conditions now prevailing, both on 
the domestic scene and in foreign affairs, forecasts are 
doubly precarious. Yet, every company or individual in 
business must plan for the future, and the ones best able 
to foresee coming trends and to allow for them are the 
ones most likely to remain in business. One of the chief 
difficulties in making future estimates is the failure to 
evaluate properly the current tendencies. Many fore- 
casts fail because of an improper diagnosis and the wrong 
conclusion. 

In this matter of forecasting, judgment is of paramount 
importance ; there is no.substitute for it. As already indi- 
cated, my own guess is that the postwar readjustment, 
which began in 1949 but was never completed, has been 
resumed. Although the remainder of the readjustment 
may take a little longer than many anticipate, it is likely 
to be relatively mild in magnitude for several reasons: 
In the first place, the Government will continue to spend 
in huge amounts, even if deficit financing is necessary. 
Second, if the money market gets too tight, the Federal 
Reserve Board will take strong measures to ease it. You 
have already seen two changes in Federal Reserve policy 
in the first half of 1953. 

Hard Money Policy 

Early in the year, the Board adopted a so-called “hard” 
money policy by: (1) Allowing interest rates to advance, 
and by (2) Withdrawing from the bond market. (The 
rediscount rate of two per cent, which was put in effect 
earlier this year, was not changed. “Hard money policy” 
is an unfortunate name; a far better term is “tight 
money.” ) 

Almost immediately business began to feel the stifling 
effects of these measures and the Board almost completely 
reversed the policy in April. Two steps were taken by 
the Board under the changed plans to ease the rapidly 
tightening money market. - Early in May, the Board 
reentered the bond market and in a period of six weeks 
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the Federal Reserve Banks bought nearly $2.5 billion 
in Government bonds. About the same time, the Board 
reduced reserve requirements on member bank deposits 
an average of about two percentage points. It was esti- 
mated that this reduction would increase the lending 
power of member banks by roughly $5.5 billion. These 
measures eased the money market, at least temporarily, 
and it has been necessary for the Board to purchase only 
a limited volume of bonds since early July. Here is 
ample evidence that the Federal Reserve Board has 
adopted a policy sufficiently flexible to meet changing con- 
ditions in business. 

A second reason why a serious depression is unlikely 
is the action taken by another Government department. 
Despite pre-election promises of more freedom in markets 
and less restrictions in operations, the prolonged slump 
in farm prices forced this administration to do exactly 
what the old one was doing. In order to prevent disaster 
among a large part of the farm population, the C. C. 
Corporation has been obliged to buy huge quantities of 
farm products. Despite the severe drought, this year’s 
harvest will be near record levels. Furthermore, stocks 
of most of the major crops were already large; in addi- 
tion another depressing factor is the sharply reduced ex- 
ports of farm products. 

Meanwhile, agricultural production in a number of 
foreign countries has surpassed prewar production. As 
a result, prices of many farm products fell below parity, 
and the Government in accordance with the law had to 
re-enter the market on a large scale. The glut appeared 
first in wheat, because wheat is the first of the major 
crops harvested. To prevent a worsening condition in 
1954, two choices were open: They were either to lower 
the parity price support or to reduce acreage. In a 
recent poll, wheat farmers voted overwhelmingly to re- 
duce acreage. And unless the corn and cotton crops are 
greatly reduced by the drought, my guess is that pro- 
ducers of these crops will vote to cut acreage next year 
also; in other words, farmers, like some other segments 
of the population, prefer regulations and restrictions to 
low prices. 

It looks, therefore, as if Government controls were 
not buried in the 1952 election. You may not agree with 
the farm price support program; but there are reasonable 
arguments for it. In the past depressions, farm income 
usually was the first to decline, and a slump in agriculture 
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was soon followed by a drop in industrial production. 
Consequently, the theory is, if agricultural prosperity 
can be sustained, a depression will be avoided. Thus, a 
few billion dollars spent for agricultural support is a low 
price to pay for prosperity in peacetime, despite: (1) 
Record National income; (2) Record employment and 
the highest wages ever received; (3) The best housing; 
(4) The most food; (5) The largest savings; (6) The 
highest standard of living; and (7) The greatest wealth 
in the history of the country. 


Businessmen Are Worried 


Many are unhappy and discontented. As a nation 
we are filled with anxiety and tormented with fear. 
There is labor unrest, farmers are fearful, and business- 
men are worried. Security of jobs, of capital, and of 
markets is the first consideration. Those seeking jobs 
look for security first; lenders want their mortgages 
guaranteed, savers want their bank deposits secured, 
farmers want their prices supported, and some indi- 
viduals are clamoring for higher tariffs in order to re- 
duce competition. 

For our own welfare, we must not allow this security 
fetish to carry too far. Many people in Europe and 
Asia have discovered to their deep sorrow that they 
traded their freedom for what appeared to be security 
and found themselves completely taken over by some 
totalitarian system. When did any people ever have 
security? Some businessmen fear the return of a buyer’s 
market; yet a buyer’s market with the return of com- 
petition is highly desirable and represents the healthiest 
condition for the free enterprise system. 

A study a few years ago indicates that top executives 
are in office on the average about 20 years. If this esti- 
mate is reasonably accurate, more than two-thirds of the 
top executives have been elected since 1940. They have 
been in control in a period of almost continuous prosperity 
and business boom. They have not had to face a buyer’s 
market, falling demand, and hard times. Thirteen years 
in a seller’s market has tended to dull the competitive 
spirit. Consequently, the prospect of having to go out 
and sell goods again is causing some to become pessimistic. 
It should be remembered that this country made its 
greatest gains in periods of keenest competition. 


Return of Competition 
Return of competition should aid, not hinder, the 
economy. In my opinion, the outlook for business in 
the next decade is most encouraging for those willing 
to work for it. If business does decline severely over a 
longer period of time, the Government will discover 
countless Public Works projects that the “people are de- 
manding.” They will find need for new roads, irriga- 
tion projects, slum clearance, river and harbor improve- 
ments, more recreation facilities, and flood control 
projects. 
Then there are the items of Social Security payments 
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(Beginning on page 4.) 


no account on which there has been collection difficulty 
is solicited because of nonpurchasing. 

Another credit department activity can be to analyze 
the satisfactory accounts to ascertain the departments 
in which no purchases are being made and then endeavour 
to see that sales promotion is effected for those depart- 
ments. 

For a medium sized retail credit department a fre- 
quently used and efficient type of Organization is out- 
lined on page 5. 

Use of Efficient Office Equipment 


In credit administration it is important that efficient 
office equipment be used. This includes bookkeeping 
machines, filing equipment, typewriters, addressographs, 
cash registers, receipt machines, adding machines, desks, 
chairs, and stamping machines, etc. The credit manager 
must see that equipment which is suitable for his depart- 
ment’s work is provided, and provided in sufficient quan- 
tity and quality. A bright and friendly office is also an es- 
sential, and this includes good light and heat and other 
facilities. 

The training of personnel for his department is an- 
other most important job for the credit manager, or one 
of his assistants, but under his direction. A credit man- 
ager must endeavour to be: a diplomat; builder of good 
will; fair; and humane in his dealings with the cus- 
tomers of his store and the employees of the store too. 

His work is varied, and interesting. It presents many 
problems of both internal and external relations. The 
solving of these can be interesting and will assist in his 
development. His dealings are with his customers, his 
own department employees, the employees of all the other 
departments in the organization, and the managers of 
those departments. The credit manager must set an ex- 
ample for those employed in his department, give them 
leadership, and so act and carry out his duties as to 
create a desire in them to follow his example and be like 
him. 

No matter how efficient a credit man is as an indi- 
vidual he will never attain his full capacity unless he 
learns to co-operate with his fellow credit men, his local 
credit bureau, and the mercantile agencies he uses. *** 





and unemployment benefits. Social Security payments 
alone are now running at close to $200 million a month. 
A fourth factor which will temper the setback is the 
rapidly rising population. Population is now increasing 
at the rate of about 2,600,000 a year. If that rate con- 
tinues for only two decades, almost the equivalent of all 
the people of France and Belgium would be added to 
our population. The growing population must be fed, 
clothed, housed, and educated, even if a large part of 
the cost must be at public expense. Consequently, one of 
the major problems of the coming years will be how to 
provide for the growing needs of the rapidly increasing 
population without permitting our standard of living to 
fall sharply. 

In summary, it looks as if business has already started 
sagging; but I shall be amazed if it turns out to be 
severe and of long duration. wk 
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Leopold L. Meyer 


On March 23, 1953, at the request of Daniel Bloom- 
field, Director, Boston Conference on Distribution, we 
nominated three members of the National Retail Credit 
Association for Distribution’s Hall of Fame. 

It was gratifying to learn, on September 21, 1953, that 
two of our nominees had been selected by a Committee 
of Awards headed by Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chairman 
of the Corporation, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and including Malcolm P. McNair, Lincoln 
Filene Professor of Retailing, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Pro- 
fessor-Emeritus of Marketing, Columbia University 
School of Business, William G. Sutcliffe, Dean, Boston 
University College of Business Administration, and Dr. 
Charles F. Phillips, President, Bates College. 

The gentlemen so honored were our First President 
and founder of the Association, the late Sherman L. 
Gilfillan of Minneapolis, and Leopold L. Meyer of 
Houston, Texas, President of the Association in 1927- 
1928, an Honorary Life Member of the Association and 
active in the affairs of the organization throughout the 
years, although not directly in credit work. 

In nominating Messrs. Gilfillan and Meyer we wrote: 


Sherman L. Gilfillan has been called the father of the 
National Retail Credit Association. Mr. Gilfillan was 
Credit Manager of the L. S$. Donaldson Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, 1907-1914; Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Morris Plan Bank of Minneapolis, 1915, to 1916; 
and Secretary and Treasurer of the Minneapolis Credit 
Exchange, 1917 to 1938. Sherman L. Gilfillan was born 
June 26, 1870 and died October 1, 1939. 

Mr. Gilfillan took the initiative in writing to credit 
granters throughout the country urging them to come 
together for the purpose of mutual cooperation and bet- 
terment of retail credit conditions. As a direct result of 
his enthusiasm and persistence the organization first 
known as the Retail Credit Men’s National Association 
was formed in 1912 in Spokane, Washington. Later the 
name was changed to the National Retail Credit Associ- 
ation. His labors will always be remembered as an 
essential and outstanding contribution to the development 
of sound credit practices fostered by the Association. He 
served as the Association’s first President, 1912-1914; 
Treasurer from 1918 to 1920; and Director from 1915 to 
1916. 

The National Retail Credit Association when founded 
in 1912 had 18 members. Today membership is over 
32,500. Membership is located in the United States, 
Canada, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, England, 
Australia, New Zealand, British West Indies, Philippine 
Islands, Cuba and Mexico. The Association’s Annual 
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Sherman L. Gilfillan 


Meeting is termed an International Consumer Credit 
Conference, thus reflecting its International aspect. 

The sound and healthy growth of the National Retail 
Credit Association can be attributed in no small part to 
the solid foundation on which the Association was built 
in the early years by Mr. Gilfillan and his associates. 

Leopold L. Meyer is a native Texan and has been an 
outstanding merchant in Houston for over thirty-four 
years. He is President and Treasurer of his own firm, 
Meyer Brothers, Inc., organized in 1945, which operates 
a highly successful chain of eleven neighborhood stores, 
including a store in Texas City. He was, for many 
years, executive Vice President of Foley Brothers of 
Houston. 

Mr. Meyer reorganized the Houston Retail Mer- 
chants Association and served as its first President. It 
was under his administration that the Association pur- 
chased and established the Credit Bureau as a merchant- 
owned enterprise. 

He is a Past President of the National Retail Credit 
Association, having served in 1927-28. At present, he is 

(Turn to “Hall of Fame,’’ page 25.) 
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— Consumer Credit—The Backbone of Retail Credit 


HERBERT SPERO, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics, The City College of New York 


HAT POLICIES should government and busi- 

ness management follow to improve the credit 
standing of the American consumer? ‘The answer to this 
question is of paramount importance today for industry 
is disturbed by two recent developments. Business is 
grumbling about the Federal Reserve system’s tight money 
policy and is also worried about the likely deflationary 
results of reduced government defense and foreign aid 
expenditures, all of which will curtail general buying 
power. 

The government’s hard money policy has been high- 
lighted by the recent sale of a billion dollars of thirty 
year bonds carrying a three and one quarter per cent 
interest rate, the highest rate offered by the Treasury in 
nineteen years. Other manifestations of a deliberately 
fostered high money rate policy are the Treasury— 
Federal Reserve accord curtailing central bank support 
of government bond prices which permitted these security 
quotations to drift downward and yield a higher return. 
The Federal Reserve system also authorized a nationwide 
increase in Federal Reserve bank discount rates to 2 
per cent in January, 1953. The objective of this tight 
money program is to reduce the inflationary trend by 
curbing the supply of central bank credit available at a 
low cost. The drop in government security prices and 
the consequent increase in bond yields has discouraged 
liquidation of bank security portfolios and forced the 
successful business credit applicant to pay rising interest 
rates on new bank borrowings and new security issues if 
they expected to be successful competitors for the credit 
the banks could grant. If the banks have tried to increase 
their supply of loan funds the lower level of government 
bond prices has deterred the sale of national securities 
in the open market while the increased Federal Reserve 
discount rates have forced them to borrow at our central 
banks at rising discount rates only to pass on the in- 
creased cost of Federal Reserve funds to business bor- 
rowers. 

Added Money Interest Costs 


The Eisenhower administration’s money policy has 
been attacked for the added money interest costs it im- 
poses on small business, home buyers, and farmers and 
because it smacked of the hard money tactics which pre- 
ceded the 1929 depression and other recessions. But is 
a tight money policy the determinant of the level of 
business activity and the strength of consumer purchas- 
ing capacity? It may discourage new borrowing and 
raise the cost of doing business to a point where the 
marginal producer, the fellow who is just about break- 
ing even, is forced to close down because his profits have 
disappeared and losses have taken their place. 

The real determinant of the level of production and 
employment is the existence of markets with buying 
power sufficient to absorb industry’s output and yield it 
a fair return on invested capital. The expansion of 
productive capacity like American business created since 
the opening of World War II assures an ability to turn 
out an enormous quantity of marketable goods and serv- 
ices. If the markets do not keep pace with industry’s 
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ability to produce, then a tight money policy is justified 
to curb the businessman’s desire to expand. Otherwise 
the conditions are created for a big bust. Our money 
authorities have recognized the need for a money policy 
that will avoid the growing discrepancy between produc- 
tion and consumptive power. Higher money rates dis- 
courage the expansion of plant and equipment, the build- 
ing of homes, and an increase in consumer goods’ inven- 
tories that are a dead weight in a market that lacks buyers 
for the consumer goods produced in a peried of economic 
overoptimism. 

What evidence do we have that the American economy 
now requires a tightening of money and credit controls 
to keep production in line with consumer buying power? 
For one, consumer credit is concentrated in our middle 
income families earning $3,000 to $7,500 a year. They 
spend three-fourths of their income on the basic necessi- 
ties (food, clothing, and shelter), so that very little in- 
come remains to service the huge consumer debts they have 
built up during the current good times of full employ- 
ment and high wages. Furthermore, while this group 
of families owns 50 per cent of the country’s liquid assets 
like savings accounts and savings bonds, it includes the 
great bulk of the country’s population. Therefore, each 
person in this group owns a negligible amount of liquid 
assets for debt repayment. A tight money policy will 
discourage the further growth of consumer credit and 
avoid the back-breaking problem of consumer debt 
liquidation in a period of slow business. 


What About the Future? 


Will business activity decline? Are we likely to face 
a business recession shortly? Our economy's prosperity 
is dependent to a large degree upon defense expenditures 
and foreign aid grants. The Republican pledge of a 
balanced budget in the near future and the growing 
American concern that Western Europe is prepared to 
compromise with the Communist world will lead to 
smaller military and foreign aid outlays and contribute 
to business uncertainty and a smaller volume of business. 
Assuming the truce in Korea is effective, foreign aid, 
military stockpiling, atomic energy, and army mainte- 
nance expenditures will be cut back with a stretch-out 
of arms production lengthened. The military cutbacks 
alone will reduce federal arms outlays by some $4,000,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year starting July 1, 1953. All of 
these developments will adversely affect industry, and 
reduce business and personal income to the jeopardy of 
the consumer’s ability to meet his consumer obligations. 

But the administration is preparing to offset the ad- 
verse effects of reduced government spending by tax re- 
ductions. Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey speak- 
ing at the annual Associated Press luncheon in April, 
1953 said: “Taxes must come down. It is simply a 
matter of timing geared to reduction of expense. Both 
are too high and both must be reduced.” He then pro- 
ceeded significantly: “. . . there must be a radical re- 





vision of our tax system to better provide the incentive 
for the creation of more jobs for more people and for 
the making of more, better and cheaper goods for all the 
people.” 

How would the Treasury’s secretary stimulate the 
businessman’s desire to create more jobs?—by creating 
a better balanced tax system. Now, the interesting 
question arises: what is a better balanced tax system? 
The stories coming out of Washington indicate that 
individual taxpayers in the $10,000 to $50,000 income 
range will be the biggest beneficiaries of personal in- 
come tax reductions. It is believed that this group of 
taxpayers has been hit hardest in the past by higher in- 
come taxes and that if they are afforded some relief they 
will save more and invest their savings in business. But 
do people invest merely because they have money to 
invest? Money profits are the greatest incentive to 
capital investment. So long as profits are negligible or 
nonexistent capital will go into hiding and remain idle. 


Declining Business Income 


The great depression of the 1930's offers ample testi- 
mony to capital stagnation in the face of declining busi- 
ness income and business losses. Of course, the adminis- 
tration intends to create some tax savings for the lower 
income groups but they will rate second in the govern- 
ment’s eyes when it draws up a tax program and yet 
significantly, they make up the mass of consumers and 
consumer buying power in the United States. Why 
should the Treasury expect capital to move into business 
if the net market for non-military industrial and con- 
sumer output is not increased because government military 
and foreign aid outlays will be slashed and offset the 
increased buying power afforded by a small income tax 
cut for most tax payers and consumers? To compound 
the mistake the government is considering the imposition 
of more excise taxes and perhaps even a national sales 
tax in 1954, all of which will only cut down the con- 
sumer market, freeze up idle capital, and hamper con- 
sumer credit operations when the consumer finds his 
income reduced by both a broader application of excise 
taxes and a curtailment of government expenditures. 


Growth of Mass Buying Power 


In summary, the growth of a sound consumer credit 
situation is dependent on the growth of mass buying 
power. While business is certainly justified in seeking 
a better balanced tax structure, reduced tax burdens are 
only a small part of the answer to the problem of bolster- 
ing the consumer credit picture. Nor is tight money a 
deterrent to sound consumer credit. It is only a protec- 
tion against a severe business decline since it prevents 
credit extensions to unworthy risks; risks that could be 
remodeled to absorb the tremendous output of American 
industry if they possessed adequate buying power to 
reasonably assure repayment of consumer credits. *** 














Value of a Breakfast Club 


AS OUR COUNTRY has grown, the members of 
the Victoria Credit Women’s Breakfast Club have kept 
pace with its developments, industrial expansion and 
shifts of population, which present new credit and col- 
lection perplexities each day to the credit office personnel. 
Throughout our nineteen years as part of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of North America, our small 
but enthusiastic group have moved forward in the en- 
deavour of credit, consistently upholding the high princi- 
ples and ideals of which they prescribe. We feel our 
club has played an important role as a valuable medium 
to the Credit Bureau and credit office management in 
our city, through our educational training, which has 
provided each member with the most up-to-date improve- 
ments in credit office procedure and technic, together 
with personal improvements. 

Being a town of smaller businesses, we have provided 
a remarkable training for office assistants, through our 
outstanding educational course, which is provided through 
our International affiliation. We, of the Victoria Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club, have throughout the years 
kept our employers and leading credit executives abreast 
of our activities by encouraging them to lead our educa- 
tional meetings in their special field, using our set course 
as the bases of their addresses. 


Throughout our history, we have had a closely affili- 
ated group of business women, full of enthusiasm for the 
superior opportunities for individual training in credit 
work, self-development and fellowship. A keen interest 
has been taken in district and International activities. 
The members have derived many benefits from their 
association together with women whose business and 
professional attainments are similar and whose abilities 
have been developed in like fields—credit.—Audrey 
Harness, Little and Taylor, Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada, President, Pacific Northwest Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club. 
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“Revolving Credit” 
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people who can resist that monthly invitation to add to 
their account. 


(Beginning on page 7.) 


The same collection follow-up system is used on re- 
volving credit accounts as on our regular instalment 
accounts. The account is checked five days after the due 
date and every five days thereafter until the payment has 
been made. At the time of the first check (five days after 
the due date) the monthly carrying charge of one per 
cent is added to the balance. This means that the cus- 
tomer who pays promptly has a lighter carrying charge 
than the customer who is six or more days past due, for 
in the case of the prompt-pay customer the one per cent 
is added on a smaller balance. When an O. B. A. is a 
month or more in arrears we suspend further credit. 

These policies are largely responsible for the fact that 
our collection percentages on revolving credit accounts 
are equally as good as on our regular instalment accounts. 
We have found from six years’ experience that Revolving 
Credit does build profitable sales in the home furnishing 
trade. ake 
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The Credit Forum 








THE CREDIT FORUM held at our 39th Annual 
International Consumer Credit Conference, in New 
Orlearis, Louisiana, June 22-25, 1953, was an outstand- 
ing success. Seven topics were discussed on the program, 
four of which are reproduced below. The balance will 
be published in subsequent issues of The Creprr Wor tp. 


Bank Charge Account Plans 


J. C. GILLILAND 
Pullman Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago, Illinois 


Y TRAINING and thinking, I am a retailer. I am 
B not yet a banker in thought, so all the fuss raised 
among bankers about bank charge account plans, as some- 
thing radically new, has been somewhat surprising to me. 
I heard of the first such plan less than three years ago, 
but did not give it a thought as being an unorthodox 
bank practice. To me, it seemed a natural service for a 
bank to offer. 

In October 1952, when the Pullman Bank contacted 
me about setting up the plan in Chicago, there were only 
five such bank plans in operation. Today, there are over 
seventy and more are being added each day. The plan 
has been the hottest subject in the banking field since the 
impact of direct consumer credit financing by banks a few 
years back. Like the earlier consumer credit experience, 
the rapid growth of this plan has created all kinds of 
fuss and hopes, praise and criticism, claims and counter- 
claims. 

Actually, just as the relatively new revolving credit 
plans of some stores are merely dressed-up versions of 
the familiar instalment credit plan, so bank charge ac- 
count plans are basically a version of ordinary accounts 
receivable factoring, which is familiar to many of you. 
The primary differences between the bank charge plan 
and the usual factoring plan are: 

1. The bank rate for the service is generally lower. 

2. The bank restricts its service to merchants located 

in the area the bank serves. 

. The bank advertises the service to develop charge 
business for the member merchants and to make 
known its backing of the plan. 

. A centralized charge account department is set up 
for the area instead of having one at each store. 


Since the plan is not a radically new idea, but one of 
proved workability, I believe that it will soon take its 
place as a normal bank service in those communities with 
sufficient charge account potential to justify its use. Gen- 
erally, only one bank in an area will offer the service. 
That bank should be the one having the best background 
in, and facilities for, consumer credit banking as dis- 
tinguished from commercial banking. The Shoppers 
Charge Account Plan, as operated by the Pullman Trust 
& Savings Bank, is representative of the majority of the 
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bank plans. The use of scrip is a feature of a few plans, 
but is not part of ours. 

In brief, we screen the credit of consumers who apply 
to the bank, or to a member merchant, for a charge ac- 
count. If approved, we issue a Charge Account Identifi- 
cation Plate to the consumer. With this plate, the con- 
sumer can buy on a charge basis from any merchant who 
displays our membership emblem. The merchant writes 
up the sale on sales checks furnished him by the bank. 
If the sale amount is less than the floor limit, he can 
give out the merchandise on the strength of the plate 
alone. If over the floor limit, the merchant telephones 
the bank for approval. With modern authorizing 
methods, we can give such approval in a matter of seconds. 

At the end of the day, the merchant endorses the 
charge sale tickets, assigning the sales to the bank. He 
then deposits the sales checks in his checking account at 
our bank. We give him immediate credit for the total 
amount of sales, less our service charge. He has assigned 
the sale to us without recourse, so the merchant is now 
out of that picture. Once a month, on a cycle billing 
basis, the bank bills the consumer for all charges she has 
made through our member merchants. The prices 
charged her are the regular: cash prices. She pays the 
bill at the bank. If she does not, we have the job of 
collecting. If we fail to collect, we take the loss. 

In effect, the plan enables the merchant to get the 
benefits of credit selling, while operating on a cash basis. 
The charge account feature helps the merchant to in- 
crease the amount of his average sale by suggested, re- 
lated or build-up selling and by impulse buying. The 
customer’s usual defense to suggested buying, “I have no 
money with me,” is no longer present. As the merchant 
can draw against his charge ticket deposits immediately, 
if he so desires, his charge sales are really cash sales, less 
the service charge. 

Bank Service Fees 

The service fee charged by the bank is usually 5 per 
cent on the regular 30-day sales, or 6 per cent on two- 
or three-payment budget sales. These charges are less 
than it would cost most merchants to handle their own 
charge account business, and become relatively unim- 
portant when set off against income tax as an expense 
item, and against the increased rate of net profit which 
results when the average sales check amount goes up. 
For its fee, the bank furnishes all materials needed by the 
merchant for participation in the plan, does all the work 
aside from actual selling, investigates the credit, finances 
the sale, and absorbs the losses. This being true, it should 
be clear that the bank will not make a profit of 20 per 
cent to 60 per cent as alleged by some people. Also, the 
plan should help local credit bureaus, and not harm them 
as claimed by some. About 25 per cent of the consumer 
members of the plans are new to the retail credit market. 
With this new group to be investigated, and the bank’s 
policy of closer checking of applicants, the credit bureaus 


should benefit. 





Finally, as our own plan is available to all acceptable 
merchants in our area, even if they have their own charge 
account plans, in our case, at least, we are not furnish- 
ing a service to help any certain group of merchants com- 
pete against some other group. We merely afford every 
merchant a chance to offer charge accounts. He still has 
to be a better merchandiser to do better than his com- 
petitor who also uses our plan. Bank charge account 
plans are a worth-while service to the bank’s community. 
They help keep the business in the community, so aid the 
merchant. They make it more convenient for the cus- 
tomer to buy near home. They help the bank by bring- 
ing it more customers for its other services, thus increas- 
ing its volume. As a worth-while service, the plans are 
here to stay and I recommend that you consider them in 
this light whether you are for them or against them. 

In closing I have one other recommendation to make 
to you as merchants—if you join such a plan, get behind 
the idea and promote use of the service in every way you 
can. I have been associated with progressive merchants 
most of my life and have taken their policies for granted. 
Now, with over 180 retailers of all kinds to work with, 
I am finding out what makes the differences between a 
mere storekeeper and a good merchandiser, and it is 
largely a matter of mental attitude. The storekeeper 
thinks negatively while the good merchandiser thinks 
positively. The storekeeper does not put his emblem in 
the window. He expects us to send the customers to him. 
He does not suggest charge purchases to all customers. 
He might convert some cash business to charge, which 
would cost him 5 per cent. He does not use his small 
emblem mat in his ads. He needs the space for “selling” 
copy. In short, he drags his feet. He will always be a 
small storekeeper. The merchandiser reads his plan in- 
structions, knows what they mean, makes full use of the 
help offered him, promotes the idea of more and bigger 
sales and knows he has to go after business instead of 
waiting for it to fall into his lap. 

So, again, either join a bank charge account plan and 
give it everything you have, or stay out completely. *** 


Birmingham Results Under 
Chapter 13 of the National 
Bankruptcy Act 


JOHN L. GUYTON 
Mutual Savings Credit Union 
Birmingham, Alabama 


UE to the fact that Chapter XIII of the Chandler 

Act has been more frequently used in our Dis- 
trict, Birmingham, Alabama, than in any other, I have 
been requested to discuss with you the use of this section 
of the Bankruptcy Act, and the results obtained from its 
use in our District. 

While we, as credit managers, hate to admit it, we all 
have customers who find themselves in financial difficul- 
ties, some through no fault of their own and others due 
to just plain bad management, lack of experience or 
character. Many of these customers come to us as 
credit men, for help and aivice. There are many ways, 
all of which you are thoroughly familiar with, in which 


we can assist most of these unfortunate people. However, 
there are a few whose affairs are so hopelessly involved 
that little short of outright bankruptcy will be of help. 
In such cases we have found the use of Chapter XIII, 
entitled “Wage Earner Petitions’ to be a real preven- 
tive of bankruptcy and an excellent method of rehabilitat- 
ing a customer in financial straits. Incidentally, it also 
enables us in most cases to recover in full our bad 
accounts. 

Here is what Chapter XIII is and how it functions. 
The section is a part of the Bankruptcy Act as amended 
in 1938. Under this Chapter of the Act, a wage earner 
is defined as one who works for salary, wages or hire 
and whose total income does not exceed $5,000.00 an- 
nually. A wage earner, finding himself or herself un- 
able to meet his or her obligations as they mature, may 
voluntarily file in the United States District Court 
Bankruptcy Division, a Wage Earner or Debtor peti- 
tion, as it is commonly called. This petition must con- 
tain a correct schedule of all of the debtor’s assets and 
liabilities. The case is filed with the Clerk of the Court 
and then by the United States District Judge, referred 
to a Referee in Bankruptcy. The Referee’s office notifies 
all the interested parties that the case has been filed, 
sets the date for the first meeting of creditors and makes 
all necessary arrangements for the release of any garnish- 
ments that may be pending at the time. 


Prior to the first meeting of creditors or at the meeting, 

a plan is worked out whereby the debtor will be enabled 
to pay all of his indebtedness out of his future earnings. 
To make this plan effective and feasible, the court takes 
jurisdiction of the debtor, his property and of his future 
earnings, for the purpose of enforcing the provisions of 
the plan. The court is given the legal right by the Act 
to enforce any provisions of the plan as to payment out 
of future earnings on employers of the debtor. There- 
fore, should the debtor fail to make payments as sched- 
uled, the court would have the right to order his em- 
ployer to send to the court the debtor’s entire earnings, 
or to deduct the amount of the debtor’s weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly payment, at their option. This 
provision in the Act is most important and to my way 
(Turn to “‘The Credit Forum,” page 18.) 
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5500 charge accounts 


You'll reduce posting operations 85% 


... the same as the largest stores 


No longer will it be necessary for your billers to describe 
each purchase when preparing charge account or 
budget statements. Only the totals of the individual 
sales checks are posted . . . plus the usual payments. 
Nothing else . . . because the original sales checks are 
microfilmed and sent out with the customer’s bill. 

This 85% cut in posting operations, naturally, en- 
ables each billing clerk to handle many, many more 
accounts . . . ends expensive overtime—even during 
seasonal peak periods. And it cuts machine mainte- 
nance and stationery costs, too. 


Aside from this, there will be additional savings, 
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additional advantages which you'll enjoy to the same 
degree as the largest stores. For example: 

Your bill will now answer customer questions in ad- 
vance . . . which reduces “adjustment traffic” to a 
trickle . . . speeds payments of bills, too. And your 
Recordak Microfilms can be filed in as little as 1% of 
the space required for sales-check storage . . . ready for 
immediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 
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of thinking, means more to the successful use of Chapter 
XIII than any other one thing. 

In our district we have two referees who devote full 
time to Wage Earner cases. Hearings are conducted in 
a friendly and informal manner. We all work together 
to try and arrive at the best solution for everyone con- 
cerned in each case. In some instances we may have to 
sacrifice our own personal interests to a certain extent in 
order to assist the debtor and other creditors. However, 
the next case may find our positions reversed and other 
creditors giving ground to our benefit. We have found 
it to be a give-and-take proposition and in most cases we 
work out a solution that eventually takes care of every- 
one. Many creditors do not even attend these hearings, 
as they have found by experience that they can file their 
respective claims, write a letter explaining details of the 
account and leave it up to the court to work out a fair 
plan. Now we come to the actual results: 


Bankruptcy petitions 1931 through 1937. 


All Divisions of this District Southern Division Only 
1931 3,037 2,258 

1932 2,098 1,544 

1933 1,563 1,071 

1934 1,340 876 

1935 1,479 871 

1936 1,792 1,188 

1937 2,787 2,011 

Note: First debtor petition filed March 17, 1933. 


Bankruptcy and Debtor cases filed in the Southern Division, 
Northern District of Alabama 1938 thru 1952 

Debtor Petitions Bankruptcy Petitions 
1938 1,131 2,220 
1939 1,556 1,733 
1940 3,114 2,315 
1941 2,848 1,751 
1942 2,475 1,483 
1943 1,119 $38 
1944 1,041 557 
1945 1,209 594 
1946 1,488 580 
1947 2,334 612 
1948 3,723 517 
1949 4,644 530 
1950 4,807 619 
1951 5,906 582 
1952 5,613 541 


As of April 1, 1953, records show that we have 
6,541 active cases where debtors are paying in accord- 
ance with their proposals. A large number of the com- 
panies in the Birmingham District have elected to make 
payroll deductions from their employees’ earnings for the 
Debtor’s Court payment. One large Company has ap- 
proximately 1,500 employees from whose wages they 
make deductions, another company has 250, another, 150 
and still another, 100. It is almost impossible to give 
any exact information as to the number of small employ- 
ers who deduct from the wages of perhaps from 1 to a 
dozen employees. Since the beginning of Chapter XIII 
in 1938, the Trustee has disbursed to creditors $7,945,- 
772.79, and this includes April, 1953, disbursements. 
The present annual disbursements to creditors amount to 
more than $1,000,000.00, and each month approximately 
$125,000.00. The attorneys’ fees in these petitions vary 
from $15.00 to $50.00, depending upon the amount of 
debtor’s obligations and the work that is necessary in 
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each case. The court cost in each case amounts to $25.00 
or $30.00, plus 11% per cent of amount paid to creditors, 
plus the actual and necessary expense of the Trustee, 
6 per cent. The referees are paid on a straight salary 
basis; therefore, they get the same amount for handling 
a small volume as a large volume, as handled in the 
Birmingham Court. 

In conclusion, I am highly pleased with the operations 
of the Birmingham Court, as my experience has proved to 
me that if you are willing to work with the Court and 
cooperate with the other creditors and the debtor, the 
debtor can be rehabilitated. I feel that I am in a posi- 
tion to make this statement, inasmuch as I believe that 
I have had more experience with the Debtor’s Court than 
probably any other layman or lawyer in the United 
States. That, due to my position as Supervisor of Credit 
for number one steel corporation, some 1,500 Debtor 
Court cases were handled through my office, a large 
number of which had included the company indebted- 
ness in their petitions, and in my present position, we 
still have a large number that take our indebtedness into 
Debtor’s Court. 

It is my opinion also that if you people who are having 
a large number of bankruptcies, or any bankruptcy for 
that matter, would get together and take this matter up 
with your referees, or your local Bar Association, or, if 
necessary, Washington, you would get the same results 
that we have had in the Birmingham district, as these 
same referees get the same salary for doing nothing as 
they could by doing something in the matter of re- 
habilitating the debtor and getting the creditors their 
money, for after all is said and done, the main thing 
that we, as creditors, are interested in, is liquidating the 
debtor’s indebtedness. Latalial 


Credit Education in High Schools 


E. BLAND CRESAP 
Credit Bureau of Colorado Springs 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


NE OF THE constructive things that we have 

learned out of the otherwise vicious philosophy of 
Hitler and Stalin both is that youth is the most im- 
pressionable, the best segment of society to work on for 
shaping their minds in whatever direction you would 
like to do. That same thing holds true in the extension 
and control of credit just as it does in the political field. 
Today's students embody tomorrow's best credit cus- 
tomers, as well as some of the worst headaches. We can 
do a great deal to make more of those people good cus- 
tomers. We also can do a great deal to help many 
people who inadvertently get themselves into credit 
difficulties. That can be effectively done through the 
schools. I think almost every school in the United 
States has, somewhere along the line, one or more courses 
devoted to civics or business education courses of one sort 
or another. I know at home, in the ninth grade of high 
school, there is a course offered in civics; and in the 








senior high school there are many courses devoted to com- 
mercial training as well as courses devoted to the educa- 
tion of students in their general adaptation to adult life. 

Those students in many cases do not know very much 
about consumer credit at all. It has been my privilege 
to talk to many hundreds of students both in junior 
high school and senior high and also to some groups in 
college. Now I think that that same sort of thing can 
be carried on effectively either by the credit bureau 
manager or by the credit association executives in their 
respective communities. The approach that we use in 
Colorado Springs is something like this: Briefly we point 
out the fact that America is unique in the development of 
the assembly line method of production in our factories. 
We know that through this assembly line or mass pro- 
duction of consumer goods we have been able to create a 
high standard of living. We know that we have, 
through this same method, been able to produce great 
quantities of goods of superior quality and at a very low 
price. 

Mass Production of Goods 

I proceed along those lines, pointing out also that one 
of the earlier problems in this mass production of goods 
was the problem of moving those various types of mer- 
chandise out of the factory and into the homes as rapidly 
as they could be produced. I point out the fact that 
consumer credit, or installment credit, was more or less 
invented as a corollary to mass production of goods. It 
provides the facilities for the mass distribution of goods. 
One of the things that I try to do in discussing this with 
youngsters is to explain the thing not in the terms of an 
economist but in terms that reach into the personal 
experiences of the youngsters I am talking to. 

I found that one of the effective ways of doing that is 
to point out to the girls, for instance, many of whom 
have been doing some degree of baby sitting; I point out 
to many of the boys who are carrying on newspaper 
delivery routes. Those youngsters have very specific 
credit experiences, the newsboys in delivering the 
paper daily and collecting weekly, or sometimes in failing 
to collect after they have delivered the papers, maybe for 
several weeks. The girls similarly have had experiences 
in the extension of credit in this way. They take care 
of the youngsters during the evening in anticipation of 
their being paid for their services when the parents come 
back. There are problems that arise among those girls 
where the parents will fail to pay, they will be out of 
change or they will have some excuse for not paying. The 
girls discover in comparing notes that collectively they 
have problems with certain individuals. 


Exchange of Experiences 


I point out the corollary there between their exchange 
of experiences and the earlier credit association activities 
where the credit experiences of the business people’ of a 
community were pooled. In this way I find that the 
youngsters, through having credit explained to them in 
terms that apply directly to their own individual experi- 
ences, are able to grasp the significance and to see the 
development of the extension and of the control of con- 
sumer credit. 


I think that a great deal can be done in training these 
youngsters to understand consumer credit. I have found, 


too, that following a discussion of 25 or 30 minutes in the 
classroom if we have discussion periods it is interesting 
to note that many of these youngsters will bring up such 
questions that I feel as if I have been sitting right in the 
family circle hearing the father and mother discuss the 
matter, so that I know that some of the youngsters have 
been in touch with credit, at least vicariously, through 
hearing their parents discuss the subject. I know that 
these youngsters sometimes are thinking in terms of their 
own possible use of credit or perhaps of some of their 
actual personal experiences. 

I think beyond the high school level of credit educa- 
tion there is an important element in credit education of 
these youngsters, an element that is in the laps of you 
people as individual credit interviewers, and credit 
authorizers. I have seen many cases where some credit 
manager perhaps being approached by a minor for credit 
accommodations has been a bit brusque, and maybe a bit 
annoyed. He has brushed some of these youngsters off. 
I think of one case specifically where a youngster back 
in Colorado Springs sought credit. She was a high 
school graduate. She, of course, was a minor but she 
was rather abruptly brushed off without any investigation 
on the part of the credit authorizer. She was brushed 
off because she was a minor. Now that youngster hap- 
pened to come from a very good family who had been 
trading at this particular store for many years and I know 
they had spent many thousands of dollars in that particu- 


(Turn to “The Credit Forum,’’ page 21.} 








Your Account 
Is Balanced 


THANK YOU for your 
recent payment. We shall 
look forward to a continu- 
ance of your patronage. 
We are as near as your tele- 
phone and available at all 
hours in an emergency. 











A NEW STICKER 


CREATED ESPECIALLY, and prepared by re- 
quest, for our members who offer repair and main- 
tenance services of all kinds. Simple, inexpensive, 








and easily affixed to balanced statements, this cour- 
teous acknowledgment of prompt payment also car- 
ries the welcome suggestion that future business is 
desired. A sales and good will builder. Keeps 
your name before the customer so that you are 
thought of when work is to be done. Use this 
sticker on your inactive accounts. It will pay 
dividends. 


Price, $3.00 per thousand 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Howard G. Chilton Honored 


On September 14, 1953, the Dallas Retail Credit Man- 
agers’ Association and the Fort Worth Retail Credit 
Managers’ Association sponsored a Bi-County dinner 
meeting to honor Howard G. Chilton, Manager, Credit 
Bureau of Greater Fort Worth, who was recently elected 
President of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 
The meeting, which was attended by 310 credit and 
collection executives from Tarrant and Dallas Counties, 
was held at the Greater Fort Worth International 
Airport. 

The fact that Mr. Chilton was being honored came as 
a complete surprise to him, particularly so since he had 
worked tirelessly to make the Bi-County meeting, which 
had long been a dream of his, a success. Morris S. King, 
Credit Manager, Haltom’s, Fort Worth, was General 
Chairman for the event and was toastmaster at the 
dinner. Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice President, 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, was the principal 
speaker. Others who eulogized the guest of honor in- 
cluded: W. C. Goodman, Reynolds-Penland Co., Dallas, 
Texas, Third Vice President, N.R.C.A.; Lionel W. 
Bevan, President, Fort Worth Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion; and Charles T. Lux, Executive Vice President, 
Retail Merchants Association of Texas. 

General Manager-Treasurer L. S. Crowder was un- 
able to attend but sent the following telegram to Mr. 
King: 

Returned to office Friday after absence of nearly two months. 
Endeavored to make reservation this morning American Air- 
lines 1:30 or 3:50 departures but nothing available. Keenly 
disappointed that I cannot be there in person to join other 
friends of Howard Chilton in honoring him. Have known 
Howard since childhood and have watched with pride his 
progress in his chosen profession. He has not only made a 
name for himself in his home state but throughout North 
America. It is a splendid tribute to the Chilton family that 


his brother J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., and his father served as 
heads of the credit bureau organization. Please convey to 
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Howard my best wishes for his future success and remember 
me to his mother who, over the years, has been an inspiration 
to the Chilton boys. Regards to my Texas friends. 

Shown below, in the center, is Mrs. Chilton holding 
the plaque presented to Howard by Mr. Wallace, honor- 
ing him as President of the ACBofA. J. E. R. Chilton, 
Jr., is on the left, standing next to Howard Chilton. 
Their wives are seated beside them admiring other gifts. 


William Sewell Retires 

William Sewell, Credit Manager, Yeager Company, 
Akron, Ohio, retired September 1, 1953, after 33 years of 
service. During that time he has created an excellent 
record of service for his concern and for the credit pro- 
fession as well. In recognition of this splendid record 
the Tuesday Noon Credit Luncheon Club presented him 
with a gold wrist watch September 15, 1953, at the May- 
flower Hotel. The best wishes of his many friends in 
Akron and throughout the nation go with him as he 
will now be able to do the things he has wanted to do for 
so many years. 


Margaret L. Coakley in New Position 
Margaret L. Coakley has been appointed Credit Sales 
Manager, Lorelei Stores, Mamaroneck, New York. She 
was in credit work for the past ten years with Sharten- 
berg’s, New Haven, Conn. 





A. V. Storer 


A. V. Storer, founder and Manager, Credit Bureau of 
Pomona, Pomona, Calif., died October 5, 1953. His ac- 
tivity in behalf of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, Associated Credit Bureaus of California, and 
the National Retail Credit Association, created a sound 
foundation on which to build a better understanding 
throughout the retail credit fraternity. He was an 
honorary life member of the N.R.C.A. We wish to ex- 
press our deepest sympathy to his widow and foster sons. 





Howard A. Clark in New Position 


Howard A. Clark has been appointed Credit Manager, 
Gimbels, Pittsburgh, Penn., succeeding Harry E. Wilson 
who retired after more than 50 years of service with the 
store. Mr. Clark has been Credit Manager, Boggs & 
Buhl, Pittsburgh, since 1942. He is a director of the 
Credit Bureau of Pittsburgh, a director and past president 
of the Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh, and past 
president of District 12, N.R.C.A. 


American Finance Conference 
The 20th annual convention of the American Finance 
Conference will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 16, 17, and 18, 1953. The Confer- 
ence is an association of 370 independent automobile 
sales credit companies operating more than 1,500 offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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lar store. Now when their young daughter went home 
and told of her unfortunate experience her parents were 
understandably antagonized. That particular store, in- 
stead of making a favorable impression on this young- 
ster and probably having an opportunity to enjoy many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of profitable business from 
her in the course of her adult life, antagonized the girl. 
They lost her good will, and they lost the good will of 
the parents. 


Now, that first interview that you people have with 
youngsters, even if they are minors, is an interview that 
involves more than 5 or 10 or 15 minutes of your time. 
It involves hundreds, perhaps thousands of dollars’ worth 
of profitable business that you may enjoy through mak- 
ing a good impression on that youngster who has an en- 
tire lifetime ahead of him or her. You have an oppor- 
tunity and a responsibility as well to safeguard the good 
will of that person’s family toward your store. You 
have further a responsibility of discussing with that 
youngster the safe and sane use of consumer credit. You 
have the responsibility to help that youngster understand 
more clearly and more impressively the avoidance of the 
pitfalls that give the Birmingham Court so much business 
down there in Alabama. 


Responsibility in Dealing With Youngsters 
You have a tremendous responsibility as well as a tre- 
mendous opportunity in dealing with youngsters in your 
own offices. You have a similar responsibility and a simi- 
lar opportunity in working through your schools and 
talking to the students, meeting with them in their class 
rooms, conducting discussions and encouraging the use 
and the understanding of consumer credit on the part of 
these youngsters. You can, in many cases, through the 
youngster, reach back into the home and perhaps have 
some beneficial effect even on some of those “old dogs” 
who are interested in what their youngsters bring home 
from school. 

One of the effective aids in this plan of consumer credit 
education of the youth is the little booklet put out by 
N.R.C.A., “The Good Things of Life—on Credit.” 
It is a splendid booklet. It is something that the students 
can take home for their parents to read. It is something 
that the instructors can use for further classroom dis- 
cussion. 

One other thing that I want to mention in this matter 
of credit education of youth is the value of bringing some 
small groups of students from their classes to visit the 
credit bureau to see many people at work there in com- 
piling, recording and disseminating credit information 
relating to the paying habits of people of the region and 
other people concerned with the collection of accounts 
that have become in need of special collection agency 
procedure. By doing these things you will make tre- 
mendous strides in the direction of making more good 
credit customers of tomorrow and helping many un- 
fortunates to avoid the difficulties that they can get into 
through the improper use of consumer credit. wk 


The BOOK SHEL af 
a | 


1953-1954, Credit Management Year Book 
(Credit Management Division, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 100 West 31st Street, New York 1, 
New York, 429 pages, $6.00 to members, $10.00 to non- 
members). Edited by A. L. Trotta, Manager of the 
Association’s Credit Management Division and written 
by specialists in their respective fields, the book includes 
subject matter on credit management, executive develop- 
ment, credit sales promotion, collections, research and 
operating statistics, instalment selling, smaller store credit 
procedures, community and bank charge account plans, 
credit bureau relations, branch store credit techniques, 
and authorization identification. The new volume in- 
cludes a study of bank charge account plans which, in a 
few years since their inception, have become a highly 
controversial subject in the fields of retailing and bank- 
ing. Featured as well, is a verbatim account of the 
Division’s Cleveland Conference at which the country’s 
top credit minds discussed solutions to retail credit prob- 


lems. 
a8 


Letters That Build Bank Business (‘The Inter- 
state, Danville, Illinois, 100 pages, $2.75). This little 
book is packed with practical ideas and effective letters. 
It covers the fundamentals of good bank correspondence, 
shows how to build better public relations by mail, and 
includes a section of 75 outstanding letters. These letters 
offer a variety of anniversary messages, letters of ap- 
preciation, congratulatory notes, business-promotion let- 
ters, messages offering special services, holiday notes, and 
letters of welcome. The author is W. H. Butterfield, one 
of America’s leading authorities on letter writing and 
formerly Educational Director of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 
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Bank Letters—How to Use Them in Public 
Relations (The Interstate, Danville, Illinois, 68 pages, 
$2.25). This book, also by W. H. Butterfield, shows 
you how to write friendly, concise letters that build good 
will for your bank. It also gives you 50 complete letter 
samples that strengthen public relations and help to sell 
bank services. There are convenient reference sections 
that cover misused words and expressions and show cor- 
rect forms of address for government officials, clergymen, 
officers in the Armed Forces, etc. 


Analysis and Evaluation of Credit Manage- 
ment Functions (Credit Research Foundation, 229 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York, 298 pages, 
$15.00). This comprehensive volume presents data for 
use in developing credit management functions, and 
backed by charts and exhibits of results obtained from a 
detailed and objective study of 135 companies represent- 
ing a cross section of American industry. 
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Sioux City, lowa 

At the annual meeting of the Sioux City Retail Credit 
Association, Sioux City, lowa, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Florence Harholt, 
Schoeneman Lumber Co. ; Vice President, Leonard Cork- 
hill, Younker-Davidson's; Treasurer, Alta Donlen, First 
National Bank; and Secretary, Lawrence Slotsky, The 
Credit Bureau. Directors: M. S. Reeves, Jr., lowa 
Public Service Co.; Mary Rigdon, Fishgalls; Audry 
Pitner, Spaulding Avery Lumber Co.; Howard Wall, 
Edwards & Browne Coal Co.; Bert King, Roberts Dairy; 
and E. C. Thompson, Jr., Security National Bank. 

Omaha, Nebraska 

The 1953-1954 officers and directors of the Associated 
Retail Credit Granters of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, 
are: President, Forrest Kaster, Micklin Lumber Co.; 
Vice President, Ray Cordes, First National Bank ; Second 
Vice President, Julia Croft, T. L. Combs & Sons; 
Secretary, Allen T. Hupp, Associated Retailers; and 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, Kenneth C. Iske, 
Associated Retail Credit Bureau. Directors: Gladys 
O’Donnell, Herzberg’s, Inc.; Robert Mangano, Live 
Stock National Bank; Frank Neilsen, Nebraska Clothing 
Co.; Floyd Hughes, Merchants Investment Co.; Wilma 
Sisk, Goldstein-Chapman Co.; Fred Eisenhut, C. B. 
Brown Co.; Raymond Pacholke, Eastman Kodak Store; 
and Floyd Sealock, Omaha National Bank. 


Orlando, Florida 

The new officers of the Retail Credit Association of 
Orlando, Orlando, Florida, are: President, Billy W. 
Barron, Cox O’Neal Furniture Co.; Vice President, 
Donald Hendrix, Florida Credit & Investment Co. ; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Francis Auger, Credit Bureau of 
Orlando. Directors: Mrs. Lucille Vickers, Heintzel- 
mans, Inc.; Helen Keyes, Bumbys Hardware Co.; and 
Fred Crowell, Orange Memorial Hospital. 


Evansville, Indiana 


At the annual meeting of the Evansville Credit Grant- 
ers Association, Evansville, Indiana, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Jack Walsh, 
Evansville Morris Plan Co.; Vice President, Mrs. Esther 
Cotton, Grimm Planing Mill Co.; Secretary, Mrs. Helen 
McIntyre, Kruckemeyer and Cuba and Treasurer, G. 
T. Davis, The Credit Bureau. Directors: Florence 
O’Bryan, DeJongs; Edward Poggemeier, Old National 
Bank; Bob Schaad, Bob Schaad & Co.; William Schenk, 
Jr., National City Bank; Paul Stimson, Finke Furniture 
Co.; Thomas Everly, National City Bank; and Luther 
Melton, Olshines. 


Camden, New Jersey 


The new officers of the South Jersey Credit Managers’ 
Association, Camden, New Jersey, are: President, Philip 
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Nehlig, Nehligs Department Store; Vice President, 
Richard Carr, Lester’s Clothes; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Russell A. Barnes, Camden Credit Association. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Retail Credit Association, Washington, D. C., has 
elected the following officers and directors for the en- 
President, R. L. Gilchrist, Tom’s Auto 
Service; Vice President, Charles W. Prettyman, The 
Credit Bureau; Treasurer, Mrs. Thelma Buck, Wood- 
ward & Lothrop; and Secretary, John K. Althaus, The 
Credit Bureau. Directors: Donald Althaus, Woodward 
& Lothrop; E. R. Bainbridge, Lansburgh’s; Donald 
Helsel, S. Kann Sons Co.; Thomas K. Malone, Jr., Old 
Dominion Bank; William P. Norwood, The Hecht Co.; 
and James Walden, Second National Bank. 


suing year: 


Louisville, Kentucky 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Managers 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky, the following officers 
and directors were elected: President, Mrs. Lillian 
Hughes, Montgomery Ward & Co.; Vice President, 
Dewey R. Lindsey, Ewing Von Allmen Dairy Co.; and 
Secretary Treasurer, Carson L. Bard, Credit Bureau of 
Louisville. Directors: John Emrich, Lincoln Bank & 
Trust Co.; Helen Grimes, Dolfingers, Inc.; Mrs. Amy 
Lammers, J. Bacon & Sons; Mrs. Minnie Paul, Jefferson 
Dry Goods Co.; Henrietta Schumacher, Rodes-Rapier 
Co.; and Ted Stanley, Norton Memorial Infirmary. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The Credit Managers Group of the Credit Bureau of 
‘Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, have elected as their 
Chairman, Mrs. Margaret Smith, Credit Manager, 
Wiesel Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Corinne J. 
Fulmer, Manager, Credit Bureau of Tuscaloosa. 
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JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, ro 


Progress Report on the Curtis Garnishment 
Bill: The 83rd Congress re-convenes for its second 
session on January 6, 1954. Much important legislation 
will be before this Congress, and inevitably it will be 
aiming for an adjournment date in the early summer 
because of the primary and election campaigns of 1954. 
This indicates the probable necessity of early hearings on 
the Curtis garnishment bill, H.R. 3602, if action is to be 
hoped for in 1954. The bill is now before Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the House Judiciary Committee of which 
Representative Edgar A. Jonas of Illinois is Chairman. 

The present Curtis bill, as previously reported (see 
The Creprr Worip, May, 1953, page 22, and July, 
page 30), is substantially the same as the old Kefauver 
Bill, with certain specific exemption provisions added 
which it is believed will strengthen the bill and improve 
its chance of passage. 

In addition to the benefits of this proposed legislation 
in aid of collection of just debts which are the features of 
primary concern to N.R.C.A. members, Representative 
Thomas B. Curtis, of Missouri, author of the bill, had in 
mind certain other important and vital public uses. (ne 
was an aid to the federal government itself in collecting 
delinquent taxes, a matter of current public concern. 

Another purpose which the Congressman had in mind, 
based upon a number of actual case histories, was to pro- 
vide an aid in collecting unpaid maintenance allowances 
granted for the support of minor children. That problem 
is often difficult, particularly when a father of minor 
children moves from the original jurisdiction to another 
state. The problem should not be increased, Mr. Curtis 
feels, simply because such a person is employed in a federal 
establishment. 

This feature of the bill your Washington representa- 
tive recently called to the attention of the Special Com- 
mittee Divorce and Marriage Laws and Family 
Courts of the American Bar Association. A letter has 
just been received from the chairman of that Committee, 
as follows: 

“The Special Committee on Divorce and Marriage 
Laws and Family Courts of the ABA, on Thursday, 
August 28, 1953, voted to endorse the so-called Curtis 
Bill extending the right of garnishment to cover salaries 
of Federal employees. Of course you understand that 
this is merely the expressed opinion of the members of 
the Committee and not of the House of Delegates or 
Board of Governors or General Assembly of the ABA.” 

It will be noted that this is not the action of one of the 
policy-making groups of the American Bar Association. 
However, it would seem to indicate that written state- 
ments or testimony, when hearings are held, can be ob- 
tained along this line from experts or group representa- 


on 


tives, including the ABA. 

In this regard it may be useful to note that opposition 
to the Kefauver Bill stemmed to a large extent from 
government employee and labor unions. Perhaps the 
Curtis Bill can now receive support or partial support 
from these organizations because of the strong humani- 
tarian appeal involved, namely, the health and welfare of 
minor children, and others affected. 

Radio-Television Upswing: Familiavity with the 
FCC and the radio-television industry leads your Wash- 
ington representative to write the following note: 

Radio-T'V represents a fairly 
American economy. 


large segment of the 
It presents a picture of ever increas- 
and expansion—more dollars earned and 
spent today than yesterday. 


ing activity 
It would seem to take up, 
alone, a fairly large slice of decreased defense spending. 

The nature of radio-television seems to be to grow 
and grow, and to keep on producing potentially important 
off-shoots, unheard of a few years, or even a few months, 
ago. Latest show that in spite of the un- 
precedented growth of TV, with its constantly soaring 
advertising revenues, radio revenue was up 6.5 per cent 
in 1952 over 1951. Revenue was up 10.6 per cent for 
in non-I'V markets and 2.1 the 
tough, competitive TV markets. 

The FCC in Washington is a busy place and is one of 
the agencies of the government where budgetary increases 
were granted in the last session of Congress. And for 
a good reason—to break the backlog of cases where com- 
petitive hearings must be held to decide which of multiple 
applicants for precious channels in most larger communi- 
ties are best qualified to serve. As progress is made, addi- 
tional stations will go on the air, and as new stations go 


statistics 


stations per cent in 


on the air, more and more receivers will find their way 
into American homes. 

Color television appears to be only a matter of a few 
months ahead. Because of the compatibility of color 
television standards approved by the industry’s National 
Television System Committee, color broadcasts will be 
received in black and white on the millions of sets now 
in use “without any adjustments or additions.” 
market awaits the color-sensitive receiver. 

Two new frontiers can only be mentioned. In fact, 
one is no longer a frontier, but a reality. This is educa- 
tional television. As of this time the number of construc- 
tion permits granted has reached a total of 20, and 
Houston and Los Angeles are on the air. Additionally, 
30 applications are pending, and the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television reports splendid 
progress is being made in many other areas. A fully de- 
veloped national educational TV system will bring addi- 
tional millions of sets into schools and homes. kkk 
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Cool Education Course in Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles Retail Credit Associates, in coopera- 
tion with the Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif., conducted a Consumer Credit Education Course. 
The course was held in the Auditorium of the Retail 
Merchants Credit Association, each Wednesday from 
September 16, 1953 to November 4, 1953. This was 
a basic course entitled “Important Steps in Retail Credit,” 
and designed to fit the needs of experienced and in- 
experienced men and women in the consumer credit 
field. It combined workable, practical ideas for the 
improvement of credit procedure with a broad gauged 
view of consumer credit fundamentals. The enrollment 
was limited and no tuition fee charged. James W. Scott, 
Assistant General Manager, R.M.C.A., was Moderator 
and 79 students registered for the first meeting. 


New Officers Elected at New Orleans 


Shown below is a picture of the new officers of the 
National Retail Credit Association elected at our 39th 
Annual International Consumer Credit Conference held 
in New Orleans, La., June 22-25, 1953. Seated, in the 
front row, left to right, are: Kaa F. Blue, Second Vice 
President, Foundation Plan, New Orleans, La.; Henry 
C. Alexander, President, Belk Brothers Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; William C. Tate, First Vice President, Charles 
Ogilvy Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; and Wimberly 
C. Goodman, Third Vice President, Reynolds-Penland 
Co., Dallas, Texas. Standing, are: L. S. Crowder, Gen- 
eral Manager-Treasurer, and Senior Past President, St. 
Louis, Mo.; and O. Willard Frieberg, Junior Past Presi- 
dent, American Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. This 
picture was taken by the Roosevelt Hotel and published in 
the July issue of their Roosevelt Review along with the 
picture of our past presidents at our mortgage-burning 
ceremony at the New Orleans conference, published on 
page 31 of the August, 1953, issue of The Crepit 
Wor.p. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Two (New York and New Jersey) and 
District Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 7, 8, and 9, 1954. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee) will hold a joint 
annual meeting at the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, April 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1954. 

District Five (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio and On- 
tario, Canada) and District Thirteen (Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin, except Superior) will hold a joint an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, Illinois, February 21, 22 and 
23, 1954. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota, May 9, 10, and 11, 
1954. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Goldman 
Hotel, Fort Smith, Arkansas, March 14, 15, and 16, 
1954. . 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting 
in Dallas, Texas, May 24, 25, and 26, 1954. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colorado, April 25, 26, and 27, 
1954. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada) and District Eleven (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Hawaii) will hold a joint annual 
meeting in conjunction with the 40th Annual Interna- 
tional Consumer Credit Conference of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, The Fairmont Hotel and The 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, California, July 
19, 20, 21, and 22, 1954. 





Position Wanted—— 


Man with executive experience in retail merchants as- 
sociation, credit bureau and financial management work. 
Prefers Southwest or West but willing to locate any- 
where. Box 11531, The Crepir Wor xp. 


NOTICE 


On the night of the banquet, June 25, 1953, held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., for the Inter- 
national Consumer Credit Conference, of the N.R.C.A., 
a photographer took a picture of a little boy and a lady. 
The lady kept the picture and told the boy she would 
mail it to him but must have forgotten his address. Will 
the lady please mail the picture to Paul Simonds, Jr., 
2109 Oregon Ave., Orlando, Florida. 





John D. Kemper 


It is with regret that we announce the passing, on 
September 30, of John D. Kemper, Manager of the 
Charge Account Section of Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, for the past five years. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Kemper was connected with 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago, first as Divisional Credit 
Manager and for many years as General Credit Man- 
ager. 

He served as President of District 13, National Retail 
Credit Association, in 1935-1936 and as National Director 
from June, 1938 to June, 1940. Mr. Kemper presided 
over the first meeting of the District held in Chicago in 
March, 1936. 

Some thirty years ago it was my privilege to engage 
John for his Credit post with Mandel Brothers and I 
had the pleasure of working closely with him for a number 
of years. He was an excellent credit executive, highly re- 
garded by customers and associates alike, and an out- 
standing example of the credit profession. 

His many friends, members of this Association, will 
mourn his passing. On their behalf we extend sincere 
sympathy to his loved ones.—L. 8. Crowder. 





Southern Consumer Credit Clinic 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Southern Con- 
sumer Credit Clinic was held at the Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, September 16, 1953. It was 
sponsored by the Retail Credit Association of Charlotte 
and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club and endorsed by 
the Credit Bureau of Charlotte. It was an all-day 
forum type of meeting with only one speaker. The at- 
tendance was 278, and each of these clinics has shown 
an increased attendance and interest over the previous 
year’s. Men and women credit executives from North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia and Tennessee at- 
tended this year’s meeting. C. E. Durham was General 
Chairman of the clinic and the moderators included: 
Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., and President, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion; George Robinson, Credit Bureau of Richmond, 
Richmond, Va.; Henry Walker, Standard Oil Co., 
Columbia, S$. C.; and Wallace Bunn, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Charlotte, N. C. Below 


is a picture taken at the clinic. 


i iF 


“Hall of Fame” 


writing the history of the National at its request. He is 
an honorary life member of the National Retail Credit 
Association and a member of its Quarter Century Club. 
He was Chairman of the Old Guard Committee and in 
1933 was Chairman of the National Credit Executive 
Council. He was the author of the symposium on the 
proposal for a Retail Credit Code for the Council. 

In addition to his many business activities, contribu- 
tions by Mr. Meyer to Houston’s civic and cultural life 
have also been many and varied. He was one of the 
original founders of the Community Chest in Houston 
and in 1948 was Chairman of their campaign which 
raised $1,994,002. He serves on the Board of Directors 
of the Fat Stock Show and Livestock Exposition, Harris 
County Polio Association, Bureau of Mental Hygiene, 
Red Cross, United Fund, Boys Harbor and Holly Hall 
Home for the Aged. He is currently President of the 
Board of both the Houston Horse Show Association and 
Texas Children’s Hospital. An ardent lover of books 
and patron of the arts, Mr. Meyer is also President of 
the Houston Civic Music Association. 

Citation for Mr. Meyer was presented to him by Dr. 
Compton on the first day of the conference, October 19, 
1953, at the Hotel Statler, Boston. Henry C. Alexander, 
President of the National Retail Credit Association, 
accepted the Gilfillan citation, which will be presented 
to his family. We are proud of the honors bestowed 
upon these gentlemen and the Association. wek 


John H. Johnson 


John Henry Johnson, 75, died in Lakewood Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 4, 1953, after more than 50 
years of loyal association with the Credit Bureau and 
the local credit fraternity. For the last 27 years he had 
been divisional credit manager for the Higbee Company. 
Prior to that he was with the Oppenheim Collins Co., 
W. B. Davis Co., The Linder Co., National City Bank 
and Cleveland Gas Light and Coke Co. He was a 
charter member, for many years a trustee and, in 1912-13, 
president of the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Co. He 
was a member of the Quarter Century Club of the 
N.R.C.A. To his family and associates, we extend our 
deepest sympathy. 


(Begins on page 11.) 
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FREDIT DEPARTuET 


LEONARD BERRY 


T WILL probably be early or mid-November when 
you read this issue of The Creprr Worip. The most 

important shopping season of the entire year will be just 
beginning. That vital period, Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas, can mean all the difference between a successful 
year and a poor year for many stores and firms. The 
single activity that perhaps will be the decisive factor in 
the result will be credit sales promotion. 

Pessimism, like the common cold, is highly contagious. 
Given a few unfavorable statistics, some evidences of the 
slackening of the fast pace of past years, and the pessimists 
begin to spread their alarming predictions. The under- 
standable tendency then of the ultraconservative store 
owner-manager is to “soft-pedal” vigorous credit sales 
promotions. He feels that it is best to hold down his 
accounts receivable and to accept none but the most 
preferred credit risks. Credit sales promotion programs, 
therefore, are frowned upon, and some in progress are 
even abandoned. 

Competent and experienced credit executives know that 
there is plenty of profitable additional sales volume to be 
gained by the use of soundly planned and executed credit 
sales campaigns. In many cases, however, their sober 
enthusiasm is dampened by superiors and little encourage- 
ment given them to go out after credit sales. 

Of course, the picture is not entirely free from dis- 
turbing aspects. Collections are perceptibly slower. Un- 
doubtedly some credit consumers are overbought. How- 
ever, such problems are always with us, to greater or 
less degree. Capable credit executives, with adequate 
staffs, have the necessary skills and techniques to handle 
them. 

Consumer credit has weathered many storms. Wars, a 
vast depression, inflation and deflation, all kinds of 
economic ups and downs, have proved that credit based 
on character and pay habits of the consumer and sound 
judgment of the credit granter, is a safe investment and 
a powerful stimulant to sales. 

The credit bureaus of the nation have developed a 
highly reliable and smooth-working system of assembling 
and disseminating complete and accurate credit informa- 
tion. The National Retail Credit Association, through 
local associations and credit bureaus, is working con- 
stantly to improve the understanding of the credit con- 
sumer as to the importance of “Buying Wisely—Paying 
Promptly.” More and more, consumers are becoming 
alert to their responsibilities and obligations in accepting 
credit facilities. There is still much to be done, but 
long strides are being made. 

Principals of stores and firms should actively enlist the 
mighty power of credit to boost Christmas business. 
Credit executives should do all in their power to re- 
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activate dormant accounts and to secure new ones. 

By way of variety, all our letter illustrations this 
month are taken from past issues of the N.R.C.A. Better 
Letters Service instead of being actual letters from stores 
and firms. These four letters were selected for their 
seasonal timeliness and also because they tie in with the 
theme of our commentary. 


Perhaps a brief mention of our Better Letters Service 
would be fitting here. Twelve times a year subscribers 
to the Service receive at least eight original letters. Credit 
sales promotion, collection, adjustment, new account ac- 
ceptance and other credit and collection letters and com- 
munications are given. Also, a four-page digest of letter- 
writing methods and ideas is mailed together with the 
original letters. The letter illustrations can be used ex- 
actly as they are or modified to suit the particular store. 
When filed in a loose-leaf binder according to type of 
letter they become a reservoir of ideas and inspiration. 
You are cordially invited to write for a complimentary 
copy of the current issue. You be the judge of its possible 
value to you and your firm. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™-—> 


Illustration No. 1. Now, if ever, those inactive 
accounts on your books can be stimulated to activity. 
You have an investment in those accounts—perhaps a 
friendly letter such as this one will pay additional 
dividends. Mailed right after Thanksgiving Day, an 
inactive account letter capitalizes on the growing aware- 
ness that Christmas is fast approaching. 

Illustration No. 2. As a possible follow-up to letter 
illustration No. 1 this might coax still more inactive 
customers to resume use of their accounts. With slight 
adaptation the letter could also be used for new account 
solicitation to a credit pre-checked prospect list. 

Illustration No. 3. We have often said on these 
pages that Gift Certificates offer excellent credit sales 
possibilities. This letter features the convenience of 
charging Gift Certificates to an account. The appeal of 
this letter perhaps would be strongest around the middle 
of December when harried shoppers seem to confront 
their most perplexing gift selection problems. 

Illustration No. 4. Some credit sales managers feel 
that an excellent time, psychologically, for new account 
solicitation occurs right after Christmas. January usually 
offers many advantageous purchase opportunities—heavy 
newspaper advertising accompanies the After-Christmas 
and January Sales. Here is a credit sales promotion 
letter that utilizes the New Year season to extend in- 
formal good wishes and suggests the convenience of 
shopping the “charge account’’ way at the same time. 
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November 20, 1953 


Mrs. John C. Customer 
000 Main Street 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Mrs. Customer: 


Almost before we know, Christmas will be here! 


Like most busy people, you probably have many shopping expeditions to 
accomplish before you can be sure that "all is ready for Christmas". 


We just want you to know that your (Name of store) charge account is 
available for your instant use. The convenience of credit does much 
to simplify your quest for those perfect gifts. 


Complete stocks of colorful Christmas merchandise have been assembled 
for your critical inspection. We are eager to have you share our 
excitement over the many new and beautiful items. 


That magic "Charge it," means that you will not need to waste valuable 
time waiting for change, or carry sums of money with you. So...bring 
along your shopping list, and let your charge account help make Christ- 
ras buying a pleasant experience. 


Cordially yours, 


MANAGEP OF CREDIT SALES 





Jonn ©. Customer 
000 Main Street 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Mrs. Customers 


You remember the story of Aladdin and his lamp? Of course you dos. 
but what would you have thought if Aladdin had failed to rub his 
lamp? You would have felt that he was missing @ y 

opportunity. 


Your charge account here at (Name of store) is not as magic as 
Aladdin's lamp, but it is pretty wonderful in its convenience and 
helpfulness. 


Here we are with the Christmas shopping season unon us. Now especially, 
you will aporeciate the grand cc fort of using your charge account. Tou 
only have to say "Charge it," and instantly you enjoy all the satisfac- 
tion that credit means. Please try it the next time you are in the 
store. 


Cordially yours, 


MANAGER OF CREDIT SALES 








Customer 


treet 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Mrs. Customert 
sift problems! 
tmas is such ® happy time, isn't it? But...oh, the @ 
Chris 
¥ lease, 
» and is so hard to P: 
John, who has everything seo 
ot oS as * sy] hat to get..-what to get-- 
Cousin Sylvia---¥ é a 
-~ wt te ae ot snooping for gifts takes say all the pleasu 
seems © : 
1 «+ sGift 
the perfect answer to many of your & ft perplexities Go 
Here is the f 
rtificates. 


< . tes form the ideal 
weryone, Gift Certifics' 

comed by everyone, issued for any qnount... redeem 

both the giver and recipient 


S Le to buy and wel . 
penn Printed in gay holiday colors, 
tale at any tine, gift Certificates make 
happy. 
Just phone or write 
them to your account. 
pad yy ~ sift Certificates as you request. The 


ic te comes to you 
Each Certifica soenell 


of course, 
us, and we will send you as en 
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Be a suc oe 


Cordially yours, 


MANAGER OF CREDIT SALES 





Mrs. Jonn C. Customer 
000 Mair Street 
Your City, Your State 


Dear Mrs. Customer: 


New Year is traditionally a time for making good resolu 


Here is a resolution we want you to maxe for 1754 «« 

charge account with us. 

This resolution we are sure you will keep -- because you wi) 
charge account so very handy you will wonder how you managed t 
along without one before. 


Shopping the charge acco 
inconven ier 
home when the © 
with you. 


s the best way. You by-pass all the 
-wondering whether you wil 


+0.D. package comes...carrying sums of money around 


lL be 


Now, to make it easy for you to make that resolution, we have enclosed 
a handy credit application blank. Just comlete it, drop in the mail, 
and you will be notified immediately when your account is ready. 

We hope that 195. will have many merry days in store for you. 


Cordially yours, 
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September 1953 vs. September 1952 





DEPARTMENT STORES 
(Open Accounts) 


DEPARTMENT 


{Install cA 


STORES 


WOMEN'S SPECIALTY MEN'S CLOTHING 





DISTRICT 
and 


STORES STORES 





4953 1952 1953 


1953 1952 1953 1952 





CITIES 


HL HI 





Boston. Mass.” 493 475 
Lynn. Mass. _— _ 
| Providence, R. L 50.6 533 
Springfield Mass. 66.5 62.2 
Worcester. Mass. 51.4 51.5 





2 New York. N.Y 514 50.7 





3 Atlanta, Ga _ — 





Birmingham. Ala 488 540 
New Orleans, La _ _ 





56.7 58.0 
56. 51.7 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit. Mich. 

5 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Louisville. Ky 
Ottawa. Ontario 
Toledo, Ohio 
Youngstown. Ohio 





Cedar Rapids. Ia 
Davenport. Ia. 

6 Des Moines, Ia 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha. Neb. 
Sioux City, la 





Kansas City. Mo. 
St. Louis. Mo. 





Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City. Utah 





Spokane. Wash 
10 Vancouver, B.C 
Victoria, B.C 





Los Angeles. Calif 


4) Catton. Colt 


573 
575 
Santa Barbara. Calif. — 
San Francisco, Calif [51.4 





Baltimore, Md. 450 
12 Pittsburgh. Pa. — 
Washington, D. C. 436 





3 Milwaukee, Wisc. 524 



















































































® Figures for August. 


Instalment accounts outstanding at department stores in- 
creased 2 per cent during August, a month in which some 
gain is usual. Balances at the end of the month were 21 
per cent above a year ago. Collections during August 
amounted to 15 per cent of instalment balances outstand- 
ing at the beginning of the month, approximately the same 
collection ratio as in the preceding month. 

Charge accounts outstanding decreased 1 per cent during 
the month, but balances on August 31 were 5 per cent above 





the corresponding date last year. The charge-account col- 
lection ratio of 45 per cent was down 1 point from July. 


Sales of all types increased seasonally from July to 
August. Cash sales were up 7 per cent, charge-account 
sales 10 per cent, and instaiment sales 16 per cent. Credit 
sales during August were also up slightly from a year ago, 
but a decrease in cash sales more than offset these gains 
and resulted in a slight decrease in total sales from a year 
ago.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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The Consent Decree—How It Affects You 


HENRY F. HOLLAND, Baker, Botts, Andrews and Parish, Houston, Texas 


ON OCTOBER 19, 1953, the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Missouri entered an 
order that goes far to dispel those uncertainties which 
have beset the National Retail Credit Association and 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, as well as 
their members, in the enforcement of the provisions of 
the consent decree of October 6, 1933, and the sub- 
sequent stipulation of May 6, 1936. The recent order 
was approved by counsel for the Government and for 
the two associations. 

In the joint motion filed by the National Retail Credit 
Association and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
for an order clarifying and interpreting the consent de- 
cree and stipulation, the principal relief sought by the 
former was a workable definition of the term, “direct 
inquiry,” and a clear statement of the rights and obliga- 
tions of credit granters as regards their treatment of direct 
inquiries. It is believed that the order of October 19, 
1953, satisfies these needs. 

A thorough understanding of this phase of the order 
requires consideration of several definitions: 


“ry ‘ , . . . - 
The term ‘person’ means any individual, firm, partner- 
ship, association, corporation or other legal entity ;” 


- * * 


“The term ‘credit granter’ means any person who sells 
or otherwise furnishes consumer goods or services on 
credit ;” 

* * * 

“The term ‘direct inquiry’ means ‘any inquiry for 
credit information to be used for the extension of con- 
sumer credit made to a credit granter by any other credit 
granter or by a credit bureau other than the credit bu- 
reau member of ACBofA of which such credit granter is 
a member or to the services of which such credit granter 
subscribes.’ ”’ 

* . * 

By its definition of “direct inquiry” the Court has 
eliminated those requests which have in the past been a 
source of annoyance and at times embarrassment to credit 


granters and their customers. By restricting the term to 
inquiries “for credit information to be used for the ex- 
tension of consumer credit,” the Court eliminates those 
emanating from attorneys, detective agencies and others 
who would use the information for purposes having no 
relation to the granting of consumer credit, purposes 
which at times are prejudicial to the interest of the 
individual who is the subject of the inquiry. 

As regards those inquiries which do fall within the 
scope of the Court’s definition, the rights and duties of 
credit granters are clear. Within well defined limits 
each credit granter is free to exercise his own independent 
judgment as to the treatment to be accorded each in- 
quiry. In establishing these limits the Court has ordered 
that credit granters refrain from entering into or main- 
taining any agreement or understanding, written, oral or 
otherwise, with any other credit granter or with any 
credit bureau: 


1. That such credit granter or its representatives 
will not furnish any of its credit information in response 
to any direct inquiry; 

“2. That such credit granter or its representatives 
will refer or report to ACBofA or to any credit bureau 
affliated therewith any direct inquiry; . . .”’ 

The Court affirmatively states that in this regard the 
purpose and intent of its order is “that each credit 
granter subject hereto shall determine individually and 
for itself, and without any agreement or understanding, 
written, oral or otherwise, with any other credit granter 
or with any credit bureau, whether to furnish credit 
information in response to any direct inquiry.” 

It is believed that the provisions of the order of 
October 19 will insure that all those having a legitimate 
interest in credit information will have equal and un- 
restricted access to its sources and will, at the same time, 
guarantee to each credit granter the right to exercise his 
own independent judgment with respect te the uses to 
which he will devote the credit information accumulated 
in his own files. kik 


1953-1954 Membership Prizes 


Prizes of $100.00 each are to be awarded to the fol- 
lowing chairmen reporting the largest number of new 
members: 


Local Chairman—100 members minimum. 

State Chairman—200 members minimum. 

District Chairman—500 members minimum. 

Only one chairman in each group is to receive an award 
and it will be based on the greatest number of members 
reported. In addition, the first credit bureau manager 
reporting 100 per cent National affiliation (all members), 


provided the minimum is 100 members, will receive 
$100.00 in cash. 


Pen and pencil sets will be awarded to: 
1—The president of the National unit making the 
greatest gain in membership. 


2—The secretary of the National unit making the 
greatest gain in membership. 


3—The credit manager for outstanding membership 
work. 

4—The bureau manager for outstanding membership 
work. 

Gavels, properly inscribed, will be given to Credit As- 
sociations, as outlined below, organized between June 1, 
1953, and May 25, 1954, as follows: 

1—First National unit of more than 25 members 
organized during the fiscal year. 

2—Unit making the greatest membership gain. 

3—Local Associations in cities up to 50,000 population 
organizing a National unit of 25 or more members. 

4—Local Associations in cities up to 100,000 popula- 
tion organizing a National unit of 50 or more members. 

5—Local Associations in cities of 100,000 to 250,000 
population organizing a National unit of 75 or more 
members. 

6—Local Associations in cities of over 250,000 popu- 
lation organizing a National unit of 100 or more 
members. 
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Ghanting 14, 


C. B. FLEMINGTON . . Canadian Correspondent 





The Business Prospects of Johnny Canuck 


GILBERT E. JACKSON, O.B.E., Economic Consultant, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


HE REAL HERO of the next generation in Canada 

is going to be young Johnny Canuck, the run-of- 
mine, average Canadian now standing at the threshold 
of his working career, and not some official spokesman 
for a taxing and planning authority. North America’s 
current rate of expansion, and improvement of living 
standards, is a world’s record both in space and time. 
Canada’s current rate of expansion is outstripping slightly 
that of the States. The prospects in life, of Johnny 
Canuck, thus look splendid. 

But let us not take too much for granted. We must 
first have a look at his surroundings. Much will depend 
on whether Johnny Canuck remains free to spend or 
save, as he sees fit, at least that limited percentage of his 
own income which is left at his disposal now. If more 
and more of his hard-earned dollars are going to be taken 
from him, and spent for him by persons who know better 
than Johnny Canuck what Johnny Canuck really needs, 
the bright prospects at present before him will be con- 
siderably dimmed. Instead of having savings upon re- 
tirement of more than $13,000 at 1953 values, he might 
instead end his working career with little or nothing 
saved; and, moreover, with precious little permanent 
benefit from State assistance as a substitute. 

Let us take a good look at Johnny Canuck. He is 21 
years old and earns $50.00 weekly. He is any man’s 
younger brother, or son; or the lad who dates any man’s 
adolescent daughter. Johnny Canuck is not a creature 
of fiction, but a very real person. He is built out of the 
latest National Income figures, issued from Ottawa this 
spring, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. We now 
know, for the first time, just how Canada’s average 
citizen is paid, and how much he has been saving and 
investing each year. 

Johnny Canuck’s experience and habits are exactly 
those of the average Canadian, in three main respects: 
first, he gets a “real” wage each year 1.5 per cent larger 
than his “real” wage was last year; second, he saves 
and invests one-thirteenth of his income each year; and 
third, he gets an average rate of interest or dividend 
on his savings, of 5 per cent per annum. In two ways, 
our hypothetical Johnny is perhaps just a little below par. 
While some other lad is destined to climb the business 
ladder steadily, becoming at last president of the Canadian 
Pacific or something good of that kind, the Johnny 
Canuck whom we shall now be discussing will never be 
upgraded, but will continue to perform competently the 
same kind of job, during his entire business career. 

His “real” wage, rising at the rate of 1.5 per cent per 
annum, compound, thus parallels the average increase, in 
the “real” earnings per man year, of all Canadians in 
all walks of life, during the past generation—a record 
unequalled anywhere, any time, under any social system, 
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outside of North America, so far as we now know. Ex- 
cept for Johnny Canuck’s insistence, from time to time, 
on shortening the number of hours in his work week, the 
rate of increase in his “real” wage, from each year to 
the next year, would average not 1.5 per cent, but some- 
thing like 2 per cent. 

In the second place, while some other lad will be bright 


enough, or well advised enough to buy wisely selected 


“growth” stocks, thus benefiting automatically from 
Canada’s rapid economic expansion during the next few 
decades—we shall suppose that Johnny Canuck does not 
act thus, but invests in all kinds of securities (mortgages, 
insurance policies, bonds, stocks and so forth), which on 
the whole neither appreciate nor depreciate during the 44 
years of his life between age 21 and age 65. 

As I figure it, Johnny Canuck (beginning without as- 
sets; wholly dependent on his own resources, energy and 
thrift; and earning at present $2,600 per annum) saves 
and invests $200.00 during the first year of his career as 
a breadwinner. During the second year, he receives a 
“real” wage of $2,639.00, and, in addition, has an un- 
earned income of $10.00 from his investment of the 
previous year. His aggregate income is thus $2,649.00 
in that year; he saves and invests $204.00 and at the 
close of the second year his aggregate savings are $404.00. 
These give him an unearned income of $20.00 in the third 
year (when he will be 24 years old), by which time his 
“real” wage will have risen to $2,679.00. 

This, of course, takes for granted that all of the dollars 
in this analysis are “constant” dollars of 1952: that is, 
the likelihood that another inflation will increase Johnny 
Canuck’s nominal income, during some part or all of the 
next 44 years, is here ignored for purposes of analysis. 

On this basis, in the fourteenth of these 44 years 
(when he will be 35 years old), Johnny will, for the 
first time, have accumulated an amount of savings as 
large as his then annual earnings; $3,166.00 saved by 
then, as compared with $3,155.00 earned in that year. 
Likewise, in the 31st of his 44 years (when he will be 
52), Johnny will have accumulated an amount of savings 
for the first time equal to more than twice his then an- 
nual rate of earnings: $8,251.00, against $4,064.00. 

By the close of his forty-fourth year, when he retires 
at age 65, Johnny Canuck’s savings will amount to $13,- 
293.00, just about two and two-thirds times his annual 
rate of earnings in his 44th year. Since it appears that, 
from the dawn of history to the present time, the peo- 
ple of Canada have only succeeded in accumulating, on 
an average, savings equal to five times their present rate 
of annual income, Johnny Canuck will, by this standard 
of comparison, have achieved during these 44 years, more 
than half the savings which all of his ancestors have per- 
formed collectively, since Adam—by no means a bad 





achievement on his part! 

During the course of Johnny Canuck’s active life, he 
will have earned $160,391.00. He will have received 
$12,414.00 in “unearned” income, from his savings and 
investment of them. In other words, his aggregate in- 
come from all sources during this period will have been 
$172,805.00. His aggregate investment income of $12,- 
414.00 is only $879.00 less than his aggregate of savings. 
In other words, when he retires he will have received an 
amount of unearned income, in all, not much less than 
the total of his savings at age 65. 

During his 26th year of service (when he will be 47), 
he will receive unearned income amounting to $314.00 
and will also save $314.00. During each of the 25 
years preceding this, he will have saved annually more 
than his annual receipt of unearned income. During each 
of the remaining 18 years (that is, from his 27th to his 
44th year of service) he will have been receiving un- 
earned income on a scale in excess of his annual savings. 

Such is the story of Johnny Canuck, aged 21 today: 
such then are his prospects between 1952 and 1996, when 
he retires, aged 65. Nowhere in the world today, except 
perhaps in the United States, are there such prospects for 
other young men as there are for our average young 
Canadian, Johnny Canuck. But this account will still 
be far from complete if, having only talked about what 
lies before this young man, we should end our tale here. 
There is another question well worth answering at this 
point. What benefit will the rest of us in Canada re- 
ceive from the thrift of J. Canuck? 

We know now that, in order to bring about an in- 
crease of Canada’s production, which also means an in- 
crease of our national income, by $1.00 per annum, we 
must somehow save no less than $5.00 and invest it in 
more means of production. The same truth can also be 
stated in reverse. Whenever someone does save $5.00 
(and invests that sum intelligently), Canada’s aggregate 
production and our National Income are thus increased 
by $1.00 per annum. But since the man who saves, in- 
stead of spending all his money, benefits us, we should 
encourage him to keep on saving—and of course we do. 


Rise in National Income 


Johnny gets an average return of 5 per cent on the 
money which he saves and invests. In other words, his 
own, annual income is thus raised directly by 25 cents 
when he saves $5.00. This, of course, comes out of the 
$1.00 which is thus added to the National Income of 
Canada. The remaining 75 cents accrue to the benefit 
of all Canadians. Thus does the saving of each $5.00 
bill, by Johnny, make all of us just a bit richer. 

There is a school of thought in Canada, which talks 
loud and long about what it calls “sharing the wealth.” 
I suspect this school of thought really means: taking it 
away from those who save, and giving it to those who do 
not save. Johnny, just by being prudent, just by “pro- 
viding against a rainy day,”’ does the reverse. He really 
does “share the wealth,” and shares it in a most practical 
fashion. His thrift increases, on a corresponding scale, 
the size of our National Income. He gets paid 25 cents 
for the service of saving; just as well deserved a wage as 
the dollars in his pay cheque. He shares with everyone 
else the rest of the dollar’s worth of increased production, 
which his own thrift has made possible. 

In short, the John Canuck of our story begins life as 


a typical “proletarian,” without property and without the 
prospect of inheritance. But by the mere fact of saving, 
and investing each 13th dollar of his income, he gradually 
gains for himself, and also those of his household, a grow- 
ing stake in the wealth of our growing country. Thus 
does Johnny Canuck himself, who began with nothing 
but his annual earned income of $2,600.00, retire with 
invested savings of $13,293.00. 

Moreover, because in Canada $5.00 of investment, 
made once, creates $1.00 of additional national income 
in permanence, Johnny Canuck, when he retires, has 
increased the income of the Canadian people, permanently, 
by one-fifth of $13,000.00, namely, $2,600.00. That is 
what the Canadian people began paying him, at age 21. 

What is the lesson to be learned here? I believe that 
this young man, whom I myself respect as much as I 
respect any man, has much to teach us. We live in an 
age full of encouragement to self-pity. We live in an age 
when to succeed by means of one’s own effort is, in many 
cases, to become the target of abuse—when to fail for 
lack of backbone is, in many cases, to be credited with a 
somewhat jaundiced kind of virtue. There are loud 
voices in this age clamouring for the State to provide all 
men with what our friend Johnny is visibly providing for 
himself (and for his and our posterity) mainly by means 
of his own effort. 


Not much is being said to counterblast today’s in- 
sidious suggestions, that failure through lack of foresight 
(or, of intestinal fortitude) is in some sort, a virtue: 
that the State should henceforth do for us much of what 
Johnny now does for himself so capably. On our side, 
the question is often asked: Why does not someone among 
us rise up, and preach in positive terms the gospel of 
economic freedom? There is sense to this question, for 
effort based on a negative attitude fails every time. It 
never stopped anything. 

The positive doctrine of freedom should originate in 
the known performance of our present system: cannot 
depend on promises, or “‘pie-in-the-sky.” The voters’ 
first question is, and has always been, “When do we 
eat?”” What we now need, with which to convince the 
Canadian public that they live today in the best economic 
order known to man, is a vivid, proven, factual account 
of what is being achieved today—not by Canadians of 
outstanding abilities or blessed with unusual opportuni- 
ties, but by the run-of-mine Canadians possessing no such 
advantages over the lad next door, the fellow just ar- 
rived at manhood who toils and is paid, saves and invests 
in the precise pattern of Canada’s average citizen. 

Is it not clear that this man at whom we have been 
looking, young Johnny, is actually giving us just what 
we need? Of course, he does not talk much. In words, 
he preaches not at all. But one may say with truth, he 
lives the gospel of economic freedom. His life is not, in 
the traditional pattern, a “success” story, for such are the 
stories of the lives of exceptional men. In Canada today 
our Johnny is by no means an exceptional man. Johnny 
is average and Johnny is the rule. 

There is no system of society, past or present, which 
has matched or does match what our ordinary Canadian— 
provided only that from henceforth he does resolutely 
retain free will, freedom of action, and freedom from 
over-government—can get for himself and for all of us, 
in the second half of the twentieth century. ake 
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The Direct Inquiry and 
The Consent Decree 


T IS GRATIFYING to report that our 

request for clarification and interpretation 
of the consent decree was satisfactorily set- 
tled on October 19, 1953, by an agreed order 
of counsel for the Government and the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association and Associ- 
ated Credit Bureaus of America. It was ap- 
proved by Judge Roy W. Harper of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Missouri and filed. 

The agreed order has dispelled the long- 
standing uncertainty as to the rights and ob- 
ligations of credit granters with respect to the 
treatment of direct inquiries for credit in- 
formation. 

The term, “credit granter,”’ is defined as 
meaning “any person who sells or otherwise 
furnishes consumer goods or services on 
credit.” A “direct inquiry” as defined in the 
amended decree of October 19, 1953, means: 

Any inquiry for credit information to be 
used for the extension of consumer credit 
made by: 


(A) Any credit granter to any other credit 
granter. 

(B) Any credit bureau to any credit 
granter except by an ACBofA credit 
bureau to its own members. 


This definition dispels past uncertainty as 
to just what is meant by the term “direct in- 
quiry.” It includes only an inquiry for in- 
formation to be used in the extension of con- 
sumer credit. This eliminates inquiries from 
such sources as attorneys, collection and de- 
tective agencies, skip tracers and others who 


have no legitimate interest in the extension of 
consumer credit. 

As regards the obligations of our members 
in disposing of direct inquiries, Section IV of 
the order provides: 


“(A) The credit granters and their repre- 
sentatives, which are members of N.R.C.A., 
or which are members of or subscribe to the 
services of any credit bureau member of ACB 
ofA are each enjoined and restrained from 
entering into or maintaining any agreement or 
understanding, written, oral or otherwise, 
with any other credit granter or with any 
credit bureau: 


(1) That such credit granter or its repre- 
sentatives will not furnish any of its credit 
information in response to any direct inquiry ; 

(2) That such credit granter or its repre- 
sentatives will refer or report to ACBofA or 
to any credit bureau affliated therewith any 
direct inquiry ; 

(B) It is the purpose and intent of this 
Section IV that each credit granter subject 
hereto shall determine individually and for 
itself, and without any agreement or under- 
standing, written, oral or otherwise, with any 
other credit granter or with any credit bu- 
reau, whether to furnish credit information in 
response to any direct inquiry.” 


Thus, each credit granter has the right to 
handle direct inquiries in accordance with his 
own established policy so long as he does not 
enter into any agreement or understanding 
with any other credit granter or credit bureau 
as to what action he will take. 


SS 
General Manager-Treasurer 
NATIONAL RetaiL Crepir ASSOCIATION 




















Pay Promptly Publicity Creates Consumer Credit Consciousness 
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CREDIT ADVERTISING does pay. Many cities ads will be forwarded without cost. Credit Bureau 
throughout the country have demonstrated the power Managers and leading Credit Executives are urged to 
of publicity in educating the consumer to the impor- take the initiative in bringing to the attention of 
tance of paying bills promptly. It is a well-known local credit granters the importance of Starting a 
fact that collection percentages show a marked in- “Pay Promptly” newspaper campaign. The cost is 
crease after a “Pay Promptly” newspaper campaign. purposely low in order to encourage sale. SEND 
Shown above are 12 of the 14 new newspaper ads pre- FOR YOUR PORTFOLIO TODAY and get your 
pared by the National Office. A portfolio of all the campaign under way as soon as possible. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 





Consumer 
Edueation 


Pays 


THE BOOKLET, in two colors, “The 
Good Things of Life on Credit,” has been 
designed to educate the customer to use 
credit and to pay as agreed—#in other 
words, to “Buy Wisely—Pay Promptly.” 


IT CONTAINS seven chapters as fol- 
lows: 


. The Magic of Credit Buying Power. 

. What People Buy on Credit. 

3. The Value of Personal Credit. 

. Credit Depends on 2 Things. 

. Your Credit Record Is an Open Book. 
How to Establish Your Credit. 
How to Maintain a Good Credit 

Record. 


ON THE LAST page appears the Code 
of Ethics of the National Retail Credit 
Association which in itself carries a worth- 
while educational message to the consumer. 
On the inside back cover is the National 
shield containing the slogan “Guard Your 
Credit as a Sacred Trust.” The outside 
back cover has been left blank so that you 


© ff . . . “ 
Prices may, if desired, imprint the name of your 


store on it. 


500 ghar, nee oe ~ 8.00 THIS Bt JOKLET covers fully the con- 


veniences and advantages of credit, as well 

HPO 5. 5s GEBOD Sede record. I ln on-cmcelions elamaaioan 
3,000 (per thousand) $14.00 pool regime nd ee bese sors. 4 pete 
10,000 . . (per thousand) $13.00 fF thie Hooklet will produce highly satic 
factory results whether in the promotion 


(Booklet shown above act ‘or in the collection of past-due 
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